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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL a 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 


and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 
cA by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- 

ually and in co-operation; the REFORES- 

TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the 
federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 





FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 


forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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cis the Vast Forests 
of the Pacific Northwest 


Douglas Fir 
PacificCoast Hemlock 
Western Red Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 


Mammoth timber, capa- 
ble of producing any size, 
grade, or quality of lum- 
ber that may be wanted. 

Structural lumber, 
shingles, siding, or fac- 
tory lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Mills at 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash- 
ington. 

Three Weyerhaeuser 
Mills on Tidewater at 
Everett, Washington. 

Three new mills being 
constructed at Longview, 
Washington. 

Nine complete manu- 
facturing units in Idaho. 

Three complete manu- 
facturing units in Min- 
nesota. 








“AN ANNOUNCEMENT o 


| interest to Lumber Buyers 


throughout the east 


N PORTSMOUTH, Rhode Island, on June 7th, the sec- 

ond of the three great Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing 
Plants on the Atlantic Seaboard will be opened for service. 

The first of these Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing 
Plants was opened in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1921. The 
third isnow under construction in the Port of Newark, New 
Jersey, only 7 miles as the crow flies from the New York 
City Hall. 


Serving 30,000,000 People 


If you are living anywhere in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey, you are a member of the most 
concentrated community in America; 30,000,000 men, 
women and children. 

You can imagine the lumber requirements of so many 
human beings—and their greatest lumber supply today is 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


The two states of Washington and Oregon contain 50 
per cent of the total forest reserves of the United States. A 
sure resource of the finest kind of lumber for many 


generations. 

But—between the forests and you lies the whole breadth of 
the United States—3,000 miles! 

Three weeks, four weeks, by rail—a long costly haul. 


The Meaning of Weyerhaeuser Plants 
in the East 


Baltimore and Portsmouth today (and Newark in the near 
future) are stocked to the full with fine, wanted varieties of 
lumber. 

Back and forth through the Panama Canal go the Weyer- 
haeuser ships—moving the best forest products of the Pa- 
cific Coast right to the very door of the Eastern markets. 


A dream—a service unthought of even five years ago. 


A supply of lumber continuous for many years—with 
more and more mills being built to see that the people who 
depend upon us today shall have good reason to do so 
tomorrow. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber for 
boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and 


type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 





lo the 30,000,000 People 
of the Atlantic Coast by 
Weyerhacuser Ships 
via Panama Canal. 


The three Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Distributing 
Plants will comprise — 

A half mile of deep 
water frontage. 

4500 feet of dock. 

ore than a half mile 
of loading platform. 

Ten miles of railroad 
trackage. 

9500 feet of storage 
sheds holding 125,000,- 
000 feet of Weyerhaeuser 
lumber, ready for imme- 
diate delivery. 

25,000,000 feet of 
timbers. 3 re-manu- 
facturing plants. 

heaper water trans- 
portation. 

Lumber for almost ev- 
ery purpose shipped in 
24 to 48 hours. 

Quick delivery to deal- 
ers all over this section. 

Dealer’s turnover 
speeded up. 

He is never “out.”’ 

His investment is re- 
duced. Economy in 
piling room. 

Emergency stocks for 
railroads and big indus- 
tries. 

All around an achieve- 
ment in better service at 
lower cost, of intimate 
personal value to every- 


body. 

Supplied by fleet of 
Weyerhaeuser-ownedand 
Weyerhaeuser- operated 
ships carrying cargoes of 
Weyerhaeuser lumber via 
the Panama Canal to Bal- 
timore, Portsmouth, and 
(soon) to Newark. 

Economical watertrans- 
portation instead of cost- 
ly rail haulage. 





Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 285 Madison Ave., New York; 812 


Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and Portsmouth, Rhode Island; and with repr 
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© Forest FIRES 


IN REAL LIFE AND REEL LIFE 


By Pau, H. HosMErR 


WAS inveigled into a picture show the other night 

by an attractive poster showing an exciting mo- 

ment at a large forest fire and the dire predica- 
ment of two trusting young souls who had apparently, 
through carelessness or otherwise, let the roaring con- 
flagration sneak up on them without noticing it. To 
anyone who has ever seen a forest fire, even a little 
baby one, this would seem to be more or less hard to 
do, but the picture proved that it can happen. This 
particular movie was a screen adaptation of one of 
the six best sellers, depicting life in the great north- 
west where men are 
men and a lot of places 
are still pretty wide 
open and it seemed 
that a forest fire was 
necessary in the last 
reel to make the story 
come out right. It 
was quite a fire, too. 
Smoke, flame, falling 
trees, showering 
sparks, much apparent 
suffering on the part 
of the hero and his 
lady friend, and ever 
and anon exhausted 
figures staggered out 
of the thick of the 
fire, reeled drunkenly 
in front of the camera 
for a moment or so, 
waved their arms 
wildly and _ dashed 
back into the fire 
again. What in Sam 
Hill they were doing 
back in there I never 
did make out, but ap- 
parently they went on 
the principle that the 





WHEN A FOUR-CANDLE POWER SPARK NESTLES PLAYFULLY AGAINST 
THE EXTRA MAN’S SPINAL COLUMN, IT’S JUST AS WELL THAT THERE 
ARE NO MORE HEROINES WITHIN CUSSING DISTANCE! 
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way to fight a forest fire is to get at its heart or some other 
vital organ. The hero stood it as long as he could, but the 
suffering became so great he finally succumbed and I 
thought he was gone. He was a tough bird, though, and 
with his last dying gasp he staggered to his feet, 
grabbed the girl in his arms, stumbled over in front 
of the camera so we could all see how near exhaustion 
he was, dashed into the flames, ran a mile and a half 
through the fire, swam seven hundred feet under 
water, and came up looking like a lily. He was a 
regular he-man, that fellow, in spite of the fact that 
he wore English cut 
riding trousers. When 
he went into the woods 
that morning he had 
on a clean white shirt, 
so popular with real 
woodsmen, some won- 
derful finishing work 
had been done on his 
hair, his little bow 
necktie was immacu- 
late and very much 
in vogue, and _ his 
trousers had just come 
from the cleaners. Af- 
ter dashing through 
the messy fire and 








swimming a river he 
was still just as spick 
and span as when he 
started out. Its a good 
trick if you can 





do it. 

There seems to be 
some difference of 
opinion between the 
movie directors and 
our logging bosses 
out here in the west 
as to how these forest 
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fires should be conducted. I’ve seen three of these 


movie forest fires to date and the acting has been the 
same in all of them. I never saw a place where so many 
men could do so much dashing in and out of a fire 
Appar- 
that 


without doing any good or getting anywhere. 
ently ‘there is a fire fighter’s union somewhere 
regulates the actions of screen actors while combating 
a big blaze. Another thing I can’t understand is where 
all these good looking women come from that are always 
hanging around the screen fires waiting to be rescued. 
Now, while I don’t claim to be the champion forest 
fire fighter of the world, or anything like that, at the 
same time I have been present in one capacity or 
another at quite a few regular blazes, and to date I 
have run across just one woman at a forest fire. This 
was in Idaho one time when six hundred of us stayed 
out three days and nights in an effort to round up a 
bad fire that threatened a new town we were working 
on. The lady I speak of was a novelist from Iowa 
and she had hired a flivver to take her to the scene 
of the fire in an effort to get some local color. She 
was quite a large girl, weighing, I should judge, around 
two hundred and eight with her shoes off, and any 
man who could pick her up in his arms and stagger 
forty feet with her was simply wasting his time play- 
ing with forest fires. With a little coaching as to how 
to hold his hands he could be heavyweight champion 
of the world. In addition to this handicap she was 
more or less hard to look at, having seen in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty summers and probably twice that 
many hard winters. Her face sort of reminded a per- 
son of a typhoid fever germ, being kind of grim and 
forbidding that way, and if some young blade, blinded 
by a noble resolve and perhaps confused by the noise 
and excitement, had succeeded in running through the 
fire with her, he would have kicked himself all the 
way home when the excitement died down and he had 
a chance to see what it was he had rescued. No, for 
some reason or other the west is sadly lacking in 
women at our fires, thereby taking quite a lot of the 
glamor and romance out of the fire fighting business. 
As a matter of fact, the darn things have deteriorated 
Contrary to the established 


No 


gongs ring out the warning as he dashes wildly through 


into just plain hard work. 
movie idea, lumberjacks don’t run to a forest fire. 


the woods towards the scene; no blood curdling fire 
sirens call out the expectant populace to see him go by. 
There is nothing that could be called sensational about 
it. The fire alarm is usually spread something like this: 

Telephone bell in the timekeeper’s shack at Camp 1 
rings long and steadily. After five minutes of this 
the timekeeper pokes his head out of the hay, says 
a few things he never learned at his mother’s knee, 
turns over and goes to sleep again. Bell continues 
ringing. Another three minutes and timekeeper de- 
cides it is no use, mumbles to himself a number of 
pointed remarks which he overlooked the first time, 
staggers over to telephone and takes down receiver. 


“Hello, hello, hello. Watcha want, anyway?” 
he politely. 
“Hello. Zis you, Ed?” inquires a hearty voice. 


This is a camp telephone, remember, and it works like 


Savs 


a radio set—the only time you can hear anything over 
quiet 
Heard ye 


it is around midnight when it ought to be 


“This is Bill, down at the forestry office. 
had a swell dance up there last Saturday.” 
a ee | Oey OMe 


“D’ja_ have 
Can't 


{!—; says the timekeeper. 
to call me up at midnight to ask me about that? 
a guy get any sleep aroun’ here at all?” 

“Say, Ed, d’ya know where I can get a good bull 
pup cheap?” Bill is not easily discouraged. 


“7—!!-?- 7? !!"" answers the timekeeper, who 
though not a linguist, speaks two languages well— 
English and profane. “Why don’t ya go home? 


Aintcha got no home?” 

“Say, Ed,” continues Bill, who, being a forestry 
man, cannot be insulted thus easily. “B’fore I ferget 
it—ya ‘member that brush fire over in 14 this after- 
Well, the lookout on China Hat just called up 
There’s quite a wind 


noon ? 
and says its gettin’ kinda wild. 
comin’ up; better roll out a coupla lumberjacks and 
git over there. Lemme know how she’s goin’ in the 
morning.” 

“DA—*?—!—mn?” remarks the 
hangs up the receiver. He starts back to bed again 
and then decides he might as well get it over now, 


timekeeper, and 


so heads across the track for men’s bunkhouses. Steps 
on pine cone in bare feet and decides not to cross the 
track. Raps on first door he comes to. 

“Hey, Yohansen,” he yelps in an authoritative voice, 
“the super just told me to have you go over to 14 
and look after that brush fire. Says fer you to take 
the rest of the boys in here with ya. 

“Bay Yiminy,” comes sleepily from inside the bunk- 


Hurry up.” 


house, “Aye bat yu he navver say no such thing. Aye 
ban sick man anahow.” 
“Now, don’t start provin’ any alibis, Hans. This 


was the boss himself what called up and he pertic’lerly 
said fer me to get you out,” and the timekeeper hoofs 
it back to his shack in a hurry before Yohansen can 
prove he is a liar. 

Mr. Yohansen, being thus left with the burden of 
proof on his shoulders, as you might say, and having 
no one to argue with, swears fluently in Swedish, 
Norwegian, Finnish and a little Czecho-Slovakian he 
picked up before he came to this country, feels around 
in the dark for his pants and shoes, picks up a canteen 
and a shovel and, still in a daze, falls out the door 
in the general direction of his flivver. There are no 
signposts on Section 14 and the road misses it by a 
mile, but Mr. Yohansen, being a real woodsman, drives 
as near as he can get in his sleep, and still unconscious, 
turns off the road at the right place, bumps over logs, 
rocks and trees for a considerable distance and eventu- 
ally arrives at Section 14, where he wakes up long 
enough to notice that the fire is too big for him to 
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handle. Thereupon he turns around and drives back to 
camp again for more help. 

In the course of the next two hours with the help 
of the timekeeper, who has been blasted out of bed by 
Mr. Yohansen’s hearty yodelling, a crew of sleepy fire 
fighters is roused out and gathered together. None of them 
would look well in a moving picture. Contrary to popular 
opinion, as formed by the movie producer, the common, 
or garden variety, of firefighter, instead of being an 





lumberjack is liable to say things, and no movie queen 
would want to listen to him if she happened to be 
around. Some of the heated remarks dropped by an 
exasperated lumberjack while trying to extinguish a 
little private blaze of his own which got started in his 
shirt tail and is rapidly getting out of control, have been 
known to start a fire a hundred yards away in the woods. 

His work is full of disappointments. The faithful fire 
fighter plugs along for hours with his trusty shovel 


SMOKE, FLAME, SHOWERING SPARKS AND MUCH SUFFERING ON THE PART OF A CUSTOMS-MADE MOVIE SHEIK AND 
HIS GIRL FRIEND—FROM THESE SIMPLE INGREDIENTS YOUR PICTURE DIRECTOR BUILDS HIS FOREST FIRES 


Adonis-like creature dressed in a pair of riding pants 
designed by Paquin, is usually an earnest, hard-working 
lumberjack with a wife and six children at home. If 
not disturbed he makes a good, honest living felling 
timber, and any kind of a forest fire is a nuisance to 
him. It keeps him from working at his trade where he 
can make some money. It keeps him away from his 
family, and if it destroys enough timber it means his 
job is gone and he has to move some place else and look 
for another. For these reasons, and others, he looks 
on forest fires with a glance of suspicion, if not actual 
hostility, when the boss gets him out of bed at two 
o'clock on a hot night, hands him a shovel and tells 
him what section the fire is in. There are no movies 
made of the ordinary fire fighter’s getaway. 

Arriving at the fire, instead of shouting orders ac- 
companied by appropriate gestures, such as excited wav- 
ing of the arms and deep breathing, like the actors do 
when fighting a fire, he turns up his collar to guard 
against sparks, and methodically goes to work with a 
shovel in a matter of fact manner which takes all the 
glamor out of the act. There is no more tension in it 
than in a 1924 model dollar watch spring. The only sign 
of excitement our hero registers at a fire is when a hot 
cinder drops down inside his shirt. At such times a 


making a fire-break; he is hungry, thirsty, almost dead 
from heat and dust, and hasn’t had a breath of fresh 
air for an hour and a half. The only girl he can think 
of is the waitress at camp, and all she reminds him 
of is hot cakes and bacon, which makes him feel worse 
than ever. If some young lady should come dashing 
into the picture about this time, crying for aid, would 
he pick her up and run through the fire to safety? He 
would not. He is no hero, simply an overworked lum- 
berjack, and his first act of heroism would be to slap 
the young lady paternally with a shovel and tell her to 
“run along outa here now, sister, before you get your feet 
wet,” after which he would wearily return to his job. 
Just as he thinks he is getting to be of some use 
around the place, the wind comes up and the fire jumps 
over his cleared space so fast he doesn’t have time to 
pick up his hat, and he sees his last two hours’ work 
completely ruined. When the wind comes up in this 
manner, the movie director, in his quaint way, is apt 
to insist on his hero running excitedly toward the fire 
and registering intense fear. The lumberjack has 
other ideas. He grabs his shovel and runs away from 
the fire and registers extreme disgust. After looking 
himself over to see if his leeward whiskers are still 
intact, he takes up his station a quarter of a mile away 
(Continued on page 358) 
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Catering 
to the 


Birds 


By GrorGe HEBDEN CorSAN, Sr. 


O much has been written about what to plant in order to 

attract song birds and game birds to your garden or 

farm, that it is not necessary to give a detailed list in 
alphabetical order of all the things birds will eat. 

There are numbers of bushes and trees producing berries that 
are exceedingly bitter, acrid or sour, that hang on well into the 
winter; some, indeed, remain on the branches until spring, when 
the birds return north. After many thawings and freezings, the 
acridity and bitterness of these berries is replaced by a sweetness 
that is sometimes almost sickening but which is greatly relished 
by the birds in the early spring days. These trees and bushes in- 
clude the Chinese viburnums, the high bush cranberry, China- 
berry tree and mountain-ash berry. 

Now I want to skip these and tell you what birds really do like 
in the way of bird food trees and bushes. Mulberries must come 
first, as ducks, pheasants, thrushes and other birds love the berries 
of this tree. Have you ever walked through a mulberry orchard 
and looked up through the branches of the trees to note the berries 
ripening on the branches? You will need only a few trees planted 
about. You may say, of course, that the tree bears its fruit in such 
profusion that if the berries are not 


gathered they will soil the 
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BUT THEY WILL NOT DESTROY YOUR GARDEN. 
THEY ENJOY INSECTS AND WILL KEEP THE GREEN-HOUSE 
CLEAR OF BUGS AND BEETLES 
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HALF GROWN MALLARDS WILL EAT ALMOST ANYTHING, 
IN FACT, 





| pe” 


BLACK SWANS LOVE MARSH 
AND WATER WEEDS 


ground about the tree. However, you will 
find the ground is kept clean by the ducks 
and pheasants and by various song birds 
who delight in the food laid before them. 
The chokecherry, whose fruit is tremend- 
ously appreciated by the birds, must come 
next, then the wild black cherry and the 
hackberry. you notice a_ soft 
maple growing on your place, cut it down 
and plant a hackberry, or sugarberry tree 


Whenever 


as some call it. The same soil 


that will grow a weed tree 
will grow a food tree. The 


trunk and straight bole of the 
hackberry is pleasant to the 
eye. It loves the damp soil of 
creek bottoms and could well 
replace the sycamores and other 
The ber- 
bush 


are most greedily devoured by 


non-producing trees. 


ries of the elderberry 


all kinds of birds. The wild 
mazzard cherry and the Euro- 
pean pin cherry are two well 
worthwhile additions 
that will greatly aid you in 


bringing the birds to your gar- 


foreign 


den or farm. 

Such open trees, of course, 
are not conducive to nest build- 
ing, so an occasional haw bush, 
say of 
to prevent cats climbing to or 
the nests 


the cockspur variety 


reaching up _ into 
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insectivorous and weed-seed eating birds, 


of our 


and 
rule, 


should be shelter 
ot the birds. As a 
fruit of 
cockspur. Such exceedingly 
useful cuckoo, both the black 
bill, who eat the hairy caterpillars and like to build 


planted for the protection 


general however, 
other 
birds as the 


yellow _ bill 


they prefer the varieties of haws 


to the 
and the 


to the 


their nests in low, compact bushes, close 


ground. It is necessary to give them espe- 
cial protection from cats. Once, when 
I was visiting a farmer in an East- 
ern state, he remarked at length 

about the terrible destruction 
of the leaves on the fine 
black walnuts and told me 
that three successive years 

of leaf denudation would 

kill the trees. 
he should have 


I knew 
one 

that 

would help to con- 


bird at least 
trol these caterpil- 
lar pests, but just 
as we arrived at 
hi 


the old cat bring- 


s barn we saw 


= 


ing inacuckoo to 
her five babies. | 
looked around and 
saw a number of 
cuckoo wings about 
the ground and | 
wondered how she 
full 
cuckoos 


was obtaining 
grown 
After dinner I went 
about the farm by my- 
self to investigate the 
matter 


cuckoo nests in which the 


and found four 


blue eggs were cold and, 


therefore, dead. On the eggs 
in two of the nests I found claw 
marks of the These nests 


were all built on low branches about 


cat. 


two feet from the ground in low, 
dense bushes. How many nests I 
did not find I do not know, but 
there four more. 
Thus eight mother cuckoos each en- 
gaged in hatching five eggs, were an- 
nihilated by this one domestic cat. 


were probably FALL AND 


That farmer, by the 
If we desire to have 
others in addition to our native birds helping in the de- 
struction of insect pests, it can be done only if the birds 
are fed right. First of all, it is necessary to remove 
one idea; that our useful and ornamental gallinaceous 
birds are grain eaters like chickens. If you don’t get 


way, does not keep cats now. 


















“The oak’s far-falling shade 
Darkens the dogwood in the bottom 


THE BRILLIANT SCARLET BERRIES 

OF THE FLOWERING DOGWOOD IN THE 

EARLY WINTER 

GREEDILY EATEN BY A GREAT VARI- 
ETY OF BIRDS 
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rid of this thought you will not raise a bird. There’s 
an Indiana judge who has a few pheasants in the gar- 
den about his city home. 

“Corsan,” he complained, “I have kept a great variety 
of pheasants for years but I have never been able to 
raise a bird from the eggs, although the eggs were fertile 
Do you think I have birds that are too 
closely related, that the young are weak from inbreeding ?” 

“No, indeed, Judge,” I assured him, “your adult 
breeding birds are all right. You 
feeding your baby birds on little chick 
food. That’s grain, finely chopped 

grain, and you kill the birds 
Wild tur- 


and all hatched. 


are 


with that food. 


keys, peafowl, phesants, 
partridge, grouse and 
quail are insect and 


grass eaters, particu- 
larly when young, 
and grains kill them. 
As the birds ma- 
ture, they can be 
fed certain grains 
but they should 


always have a 
mixed diet, seeds, 
fruits, insects, 
grasses and some 
grain.” There is 


no quicker way 

to kill the young 

of these birds 

than to feed them 
grains. They 
have a_ thousand 
times more chance 
for life if they are 
fed nothing, if you 
hitch a horse to their 
cages and drag them to 
new ground each morning 
so they will have insects and 
and new Clabber milk 
and maggots will be necessary to in- 
sure growth. Maggots can be made 
by hanging calf liver in a net over 
a wide pan full of bran. The blow 
fly will lay eggs in the liver and 
when they develop they will drop 
into the bran where they will clean 
themselves and then they can be fed 
to the birds. Some breeders of game birds take broken 
rice, place it in boiling water for four minutes, spread 
it out to dry or steam and cool, and feed a tiny amount 
to the easier pheasants four or five times a day. By 
“easier pheasants” I mean those pheasants that are not 
The Impeyan, for instance, is a 


grass. 


glade.”’ 
—Lanier. 


ARE 


so difficult to raise. 


very hard pheasant to raise as it dies of fat or a swollen 
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liver. The young birds should not be 
given rice but the tiniest bit of 
chopped hard boiled egg. Keep the 
birds hungry and they will live and 
be healthy and mature. This is the 
secret with all birds but particularly 


with the rarer and difficult 


more 
pheasants. This is also true of the 
duck family. Mallards may be fed 


almost 
buffle 
other ducks must be fed insects as on 


anything, but golden eyes, 


heads, mandarins, wood and 
the plan for the gallinacea. 


Fruits in the form of berries are 


absolutely safe. I have black currant 
bushes in my pheasant pens and the 
currants are eaten in abundance. The 
yellow flowering currant, which has a 
large, glossy black fruit, is also splen- 
did food kinds and 
may be planted freely. Then no one need fear an over 


for birds of all 


abundant supply of dandelions or chickory where pheas- 
ants and other birds are kept about the garden or farm 
as the seeds which are very healthful for the birds are 
eagerly eaten. 

Alfalfa makes a splendid food for all birds. 
flower, flax, hemp and millet are very safe foods, espe- 
Then the beautiful wild rice 


Sun 


cially in fall and winter. 
affords food and hiding places for all kinds of wild 





Courtesy N.Y. 


RING-NECK PHEASANTS FEEDING ON THE SNOW. 
PAR- 
TRIDGE, GROUSE AND QUAIL ARE INSECT AND 
GRASS EATERS MOSTLY, BUT DO WELL ON A 


WILD TURKEYS, PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, 


MIXED DIET 


State Conservation Commission 
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THIS HIGH-STEPPING CANADA GOOSE FAMILY 


WILL KEEP YOUR LAWN CLIPPED CLOSE 


water fowl. 
the fall. 

mud ball and throw each separate ball into the water at 
The water from a 


It must be planted wet, on mud bottoms, in 
An even surer way is to roll each grain in a 
a certain distance apart. may be 
yard to a few inches in depth, but never less. 

Wild grapes, pokeberry, juneberry, service berry, sal- 
al-berry, huckleberry, blueberry and many varieties of 
haws are perfect foods for keeping birds of the gallinacea 
in good health. 

For the mature gallinacea, fat 
oats, maize, kaffir corn are neces- 
sary in the winter, besides the seeds 
mentioned above. But the experi- 
enced observer will find that grass, 
insects, berries, and an_ occasional 
small feed of grain keep all such 
birds in perfect health. Quail, par- 
tridge, grouse, pheasants, peafowl, 
wild turkeys, and other birds kept 
in zoos on bare ground and fed on 
a straight grain diet will all die. 
The word “all’’ means a great deal, 


but I mean it for I have visited 
the majority of zoos in this coun- 
try and have studied these birds 


for fifty years. 

My grandfather kept many beau- 
His 
plan was to plant a rather large 


tiful birds about his garden. 


vegetable patch, fence it all about 
tightly and let such birds as would 
in the enclo- 


not interbreed loose 


sure. The birds kept down the 
bugs, worms and caterpillars. Of 
course, they would eat some of the 
vegetables but allowance was made 
for this in planting. There was al- 
ways sufficient for both house and 











birds. No spraying is necessary when you have birds in 
the garden, and when you are weeding, if you miss a few 
plants of ragweed, pigweed, lamb’s quarter, blue flower, 
mustard, vou will see the baby birds eating the seeds. 
Ant hills, if you dig them up, provide a_ splendid 
change in the diet of the baby birds. That black car- 
penter ant which destroys so many trees is especially 
I have knocked down many an 
Some 


relished by wild birds. 
old stump so the birds could get at these ants. 
people think that the black carpenter ant only destroys 
dead timber but I have a perfectly good Lawrence pear 
tree at Echo Valley which this pest has attacked twice 
so I know they will destroy good timber. If the wood 
is as sweet and good as the fruit, of course, I cannot 


blame the ants. The Argentine ant which is such a 
nuisance in the southwest is also relished by baby 


pheasants. 

It seems to me, since we have so many insect pests, 
we should pay more attention to our native song and 
game birds, to their increased reproduction, to their 
protection. There are many elderly people throughout 
the country who need something worth while to do in 
order to keep their minds off themselves. Wild bird 
breeding is an interesting pursuit, tremendously fascinat- 
ing. Much more so than the breeding of more cats and 
dogs when our country is threatened with such an inva- 
sion of destructive insects that a combined Russian- 
Japanese-Chinese invasion is as nothing in comparison. 


I am writing this article at Tulsa where my work has 








hotographs 
of the out of 
doors from 
every section 
of the coun- 
try are already coming to the desk of 
the Photo Contest Editor in answer to 
the announcement of the “Cover 
Page” and “Curiosity” contests an- 
nounced in the May issue of AMERI- 


CAN ForRESTS AND Forest LIFE. @ @& 


Fifty dollars in cash is offered for the 
best outdoor photographs to be used as 
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Send Your Pictures In! 








brought me for two weeks. I have not seen any birds 


in town except the English sparrow. Suddenly, ap- 
parently from nowhere, the sidewalks are covered with 
black beetle. Now, we know that beetles are 
made out of vegetable matter and that they are injurious, 
but I did not see any bird to eat this little black beetle. 
Then | was told that occasionally the streets are thick 
with grasshoppers, huge armies or hosts ‘moving to new 


a small 


fields. 

In Denver, where I had spent the two preceding 
weeks, | greatly enjoyed the presence and song of the 
house finch which seemed to have taken up its abode all 
over the city, even in the busiest business section. It is 
quite capable of holding its own with the English 
sparrow. But what astounded me was the difficulty I 
had in learning the name of this little house finch, be- 
I had 
The Denver people do not seem 


I really had a 


cause it was, of course, a strange bird to me. 
not seen it previously. 
to appreciate either the bird or its song. 
difficult time discovering its name. 

“It’s a little sparrow,” said one gardener. 

“IT have not the slightest idea what it is,” politely 
responded another man. 

“IT don’t know the bird at all,’ said another. 

Finally, | came across two or three specimens in the 
State Museum. 

We are really too ignorant of our native song birds 
and game birds and should know more about them and 
their habits so as to give them our shelter and protection. 








cover pages of 
the Magazine. 
For the Curt- 
osity Contest 
twenty dollars 
is offered to those photographers who 
have taken the best photographs of 
freaks and curiosities of Nature and 
queer forms of tree growth. @.@ @ 


Better look up the details of the Con- 
test in your May issue or send for an 
announcement, then send in your en- 
try—the Contest closes September 1st. 


























World Forestry Congress a Huge Success 


Many Phases of International Forest Practice and Policy Discussed— 
Need for Fundamental Data Emphasized—American Forestry 
Association Message Presented. 


ORD just received from Philip W. Ayres, 


delegate of the American [Forestry Asso- 
ciation, announces that from the standpoint 
effect on the interna- 


and 

tional of World 
gress held in Rome from April 29 
a complete success. The 
represented by educators and leaders in the profession 
United States alone more than 


of interest far-reaching 
aspects forestry the Forestry Con- 
to May 5 has been 
of world were 


nations the 


of forestry. From the 


twenty foresters attended. The list includes such well- 
known names as William Sparhawk, forest economist 
for the United States Forest Service; Sam Dana, Direc- 
tor of the New England Experiment Station, 
and President of the Society of American Foresters ; 
john D. Guthrie, Assistant District Forester of Port- 
land, Oregon; Franklin Moon, Dean of the School of 


Forest 


Forestry at Syracuse; Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, Direc- 
tor of the American Forestry Association, and Prof. 
Walter Mulford, University of California. 

In addition, fifteen students the 
forest school at Mount Alto, Pennsylvania, attended 
the the of 
Schenk, formerly in charge of the Biltmore 
These students are touring Europe with 


forestry from 


conference under guidance Professor 
For- 
est School. 
Professor Schenk, studying the forests of the prin- 
cipal continental nations, and their methods of for- 
est practice. 

The proceedings were in French, with translations 
of all business into English. Lord 
brated British forester, was leader of the English 
delegation, a position Dana filled ad- 
mirably for the representatives of this country. 

The May 1 and 2 at Florence 
guests visiting the 
tract 
for 


Lovat, the cele- 


which Sam 
Conference 
of the 
thousand-acre 


spent 


as Italian Government, 


three forest at Villambrosa—a 


of woodlands under intensive management and 
many years the especial care of an Italian monas- 
tery, whose members began so far back as eighty 
years ago to make extensive plantings there. Com- 
menting on Villambrosa’s forest, Mr. Ayres writes, 
“The cutting and thinning here is ideal, but the 
interesting point is that this is a 
forest m Italy, being the only one of its kind. The 
country as a whole is lamentably cut over. The 
mountains bear a scrub growth, cut clean for fuel on 
a rotation of fifteen years. Even fruit trees and shade 
trees are cut for fuel.” 

The opening session 
monies both colorful and impressive 
by the presence of the King of Italy and Musso- 


very lonesome 


cere- 
honored 


was accompanied by 
and 


lini. 

Through Mr. Ayres, The American Forestry As- 
sociation had sent a message and greeting to the 
World its gratification at this 


3 


Congress, voicing 


movement to unite the constructive forest thought 
of the world and to bring about cooperation on an 
The Association urged upon the 
first, a defi- 
nite survey of the extent of the forest resources of 


international scale. 


things; 


delegates of the Congress two gs; 
the tropical countries and second, the establishing 
of an international clearing house from which might 
issue information regarding the trend and develop- 
of the and 


phases of forestry 


administrative, educational, research 


in all parts of the world. 


ment 


This message was presented and included in the 
proceedings. 

During its early sessions the Conference discussed 
a survey of forest resources leading to the collection 
of statistics covering the world’s timber resources. 
The need for these basic data was stressed especially 
by Fraser Story, Intelligence Officer of the 
don Forestry Commission and by Monsieur M. A. 
Arnould, Conservator of Waters and Forests, France. 

“A knowledge of the world’s timber resources,” 
said Mr. Story, “is important if only for the formu- 
In particular our present 


Lon- 


lation of forestry policy. 
need is for more information concerning softwood 
supplies. Two great sources of supply, the United 
States and Canada, are in danger of giving out, for, 
at the current rate of consumption, the accessible 
stands of virgin softwood will be depleted within 


twenty-five years. 


“Foresters throughout the world realize some- 
what vaguely that the position is unsound but fur- 


required to convince economists, 
For a few coun- 


ther statistics are 
legislators and the public at large. 
tries, but only a few, complete statistics are obtain- 
able; for the most part, even where general surveys 
have anything like a definite 
knowledge of the extent of forest resources is non- 


been carried out, 
existent.” 

M. Arnould, discussing at 
and details of collecting international statis- 
tics, said, “The necessity for national forest statis- 
tics which will allow each State to know the amount 
it uses as well as its pro- 
duction and the relation production to its 
needs has been felt for a long time. Yet it would 
be an error and an injustice to believe that although 


some lengt!a methods 


forest 


of forest resources which 


of this 


statistics of the forest resources of the world are 
much behind statistics regarding agricultural re- 
sources, the fault necessarily lies with foresters. 


For one thing, the need of statistics regarding food- 
stuffs makes itself felt in no uncertain way—much 
more than wood. For another thing, interest is 
much more easily aroused concerning agricultural 
products whose crops are yearly than for silvicul- 
ture which produces only periodical harvests.” 
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The Angler’s Debt to Forestry 


By O. WarrEN SMITH, 
Angling Editor of “Outdoor Life.” 


ROM childhood I have been 





an angler—first a fisherman, 
then an angler. As I see it, 
there is a difference between a 
fisherman and an an- 
gler. <A fisherman 
“e* merely fishes for fish, 
an angler loses sight 
of the game in the de- 
lights of capture. A 
fisherman counts that day lost when he must needs re- 
tire at night with a creel guiltless of fish: an angler is 
satisfied even though no capture has come to his waiting 
net, for he has had his day in the open. Just the 
same, even an angler enjoys taking a fish nc-v and then. 

Twenty-five years ago almost every lake and stream 
in the Middle West afforded good fishing. What won- 
derful bass fishing there was when I was a boy. To 
catch fish was easy—bass, wall-eyes, pickerel, sunfish of 
many varieties, and that peer of sweet water pan-fish— 
the ubiquitious yellow perch. Today, alas, all is 
changed, we must journey far and be possessed of con- 
siderable 
knowledge, 
skill and pa- 
tience even 
to odorize 
the pan. 
Why? “Too 
many fisher- 
men,’’ you 
say? It is 
not that eith- 
er, though 
undoubtedly 
it has had its 
effect. 

Our real 
trouble has 
been the de- 
struction of 
forests and 
pollution. 
These two 
have gone to- 
gether. Our 
only hope lies 
in reforesta- 
tion and 
abatement of 
the pollution 


Se * j 


en tg 
Savi. 


nuisance. Both can be accomplished, but it is high 
time we set about it. 

All through the Middle West water tables are going 
down, streams and lakes are lowering, the temperature 
of trout streams are rising beyond durance of those 
noble fish, and the streams themselves are shrinking 
northward. As a result meetings are being called here, 
there and everywhere, criminations and _ recriminations 
are being passed and repassed, while the real causes of 
the trouble escape attack. What use to plant fish in 
streams and lakes, if water conditions are untenable? 
What use to go to the expense of constructing and 
maintaining trout hatcheries, if half the plants come to 
naught? It would be more important to consider how 
the hills are being denuded of their forests, swept by 
fires and made bare as the Sahara, and how swamps are 
being raped of their cedar and tamarack, and drained 
ruthlessly. 

In some sections of Wisconsin societies are formed 
“for the relief of high water,” the only thought appar- 
ently being to dump it into the larger water-ways as quick- 
ly as possible. Ditches are dug through the sphagnum and 
the muck. 
The result is 
a drear bed 
of half-made 
peat, a con- 
stant tempta- 
tion to fire and 
of no value to 
agriculture. 
One would 
think _ intelli- 
gent people 
could see the 
inevitable re- 
sult of this 
suicidal _ pol- 
icy. Nature 
knew what 
she was do- 
ing when she 
laid down 
those broad, 
deep swamps 
and covered 
the quaking 
mould with 





THE END OF THE BATTLE thick sphag- 


A thrilling moment, as the author takes his captive prize. Due to forest num, shad- 
destruction and to stream pollution, Mr. Smith says that this once fine 
trout stream is now practically without fish. 


ing it all with 
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She knew what she was doing 
If we 


tamarack and 
when she placed the forests over hill and vale. 


spruce. 


are to have a constant source of water supply we must 
utilize the means Nature has provided. 

It is absurd to talk about building dams to hold back 
the water from the time of spring freshets until the 
dire need of mid-summer paucity. Go with me through 
almost any of the river-valleys in which extensive manu- 


facturing is carried on and examine the condition of 


the river-beds below the dams. It is not unusual to 
find a mere trickle of water when the mills are shut 
down. Especially is this true of some electric-power 


plants on the smaller rivers, which run only at night 
and close their gates during the day to hold the water. 
Walk down these near-dry river beds and see the few 
remaining fish struggling for breath in shallow pools, 
or dead and dying upon the silt. How long will we 
have fishing while such conditions are allowed to exist? 

Mill-owners everywhere are crying out that they 
need more water to operate on full time, though in the 
spring and after heavy rains, floods go plunging over 
their dams, power and moisture going to waste that will 
a time, in May, I have 


be sadly needed later. Many 


stood on the banks of the Fox River, in Wisconsin, and 


watched the passing of the 
spring floods, brown 


with the wash- 





“A BIGGER ONE, SO LONG, GOT AWAY 


The interested, but skeptical audience, listens patiently as another 
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ings of many an arable field, that later lay stark and 
sere for lack of moisture. Still we ditch and drain, 
seeking to rid ourselves of surplus water, for which 
we ourselves are largely responsible. 

In the old days, when trees clung to every hillside, 
holding an absorbent mulch with their toes and broad 
deep sphagnum swamps acted as gigantic sponges, the 
water from melting snow and spring rains was jealously 
held, to be liberated in summer-long trickles. Terrible 
floods were lack of water 
Through lumbering and destructive land-clearing, the 


uncommon and unusual. 
hills are now bare and there is nothing in the valleys 
to hold back these floods which carry away fertile soil 
and after a few days disclose dry and barren land. 
One would naturally think that the states themselves 
would appreciate the situation and take remedial steps. 
But instead we go on destroying, prating about “dispen- 
sations of Providence,”” when floods occur, and destruc- 
tive fires sweep the north country. 

Something like twenty-five or thirty vears ago I used 
to fish one of the many branches of the Wolf River, 
itself then a famous trout I have camped on 
the banks of the stream in June when I had only to 
go back among the pine and hemlock shaded rocks to 

find ice still remaining in cave 
and crevice, Think of 
being able to 


stream. 


Hall 


Eugene J. 
FROM ME” 


“fish-story” is told. This familiar 


scene is doubtless being enacted in many a place right now but the author tells us that the future of 
angling lies in reforestation, and unless steps are taken to bring back the trees that insure cold water 
and living conditions for the fish, it must take its place soon in the dim picture gallery of memory. 








lay your fresh caught speckled beauties on ice, when 
beyond the woods the scorching sun beat down! But 
think of another thing. That same sun melted the ice 
gradually, sending thousands of tricklets of cold water 
into the river, keeping the temperature down until well 
along in midsummer. Go there now and see what you 
find. The magnificent hemlock and pine 

have been cut, fire has raged 
over the land again and 


again, ferns and a ji 


‘ 2 L-4 
o y Pd rye 
J ie 

~<eS 


few quaking-asp 








alone remain- 
ing to shade 





the “‘barrens.”’ 
Gone are the 
ice-filled caves 
and the icy 
trickles that 
made the 
stream one 
of the cold- 
est -D ee 
fished. Un- 
derstand, the 
land is not 
cultivated, if 
was lumbered, 
lumbered 
short-sighted- 
ly, suicidally. 

What is 
true of that 
river is true 
of many an- 
other in the 
Middle West. 
We have watched the disappearance of speckled trout 
and the advent of the rainbow and brown. Now they 
too are disappearing gradually from many a stream. 
We blame the conservation commissions for not plant- 
ing more trout, when as a matter of fact, the streams 
are becoming untenable for them. So, too, with bass 
waters. We cry out for larger plants of fry, we com- 
plain of the carp, when the facts are that these streams 
are far more suitable to that rooting hog among fishes 
than they are to bronze-backs. Look at the dirty 
streams. Thrust your fingers into the tepid, enervating 
water, and you will understand that something is needed 
beside mere planting of fish. The pollution nuisance 
must be stopped, and a constant supply of fresh, pure 
water assured. 

The solution lies in reforestation. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of land in all the Middle 
Western states of no possible value to 
agriculture. From these lands valuable 
forests of pine, hemlock and hardwood 
were wrested with no thought to the fu- 
ture welfare of the race, or the possible 
effect upon climatic and soil conditions. 
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THE PATIENT ANGLER 
Here are ideal conditions for the quiet cast, and every promise of a good tation 
catch. The fisherman knows his luck will be good, here in Deer Creek on the gram that 
Lassen National Forest in California, for the trees on the hills are protected. 
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The so-called “barrens” of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota are potential forests, and water reserves. We 
must enter largely upon reforestation, planting trees in- 
telligently, and caring for them religiously, not only be- 
cause of our future need of lumber; but because with- 
out forests and swamps—Nature’s reservoirs—our sup- 
ply of water is going to become strait- 

ened, is indeed, already becom- 
ing straitened. Every 
angler who delights 
in the gentle 
art, and who 
desires to be- 
queath its 
joys to pos- 
terity, must 
interest him- 
self actively 
in reforesta- 
tion. Therein 
is our only 
hope of the 
future. There- 
fore I call te 
the anglers of 
America, es- 
pecially to 
those of the 
Middle West, 
for adequate 
support of a 
refores 
pro- 


Od 


W. I. Hutchinson 


shall meet the 
needs of the 
future. The forests were not destroyed in a day nor 
yet in a year, neither can we expect to replace them in 
a decade or two, but we at least can make a beginning. 
If a beginning is never made, nothing will ever be ac- 
complished. The cost is going to be tremendous if 
something is not done. Shall North Wisconsin, say, 
become like barren China? God forbid! I love the Bad- 
ger State, it is my home. I love her rivers, lakes and 
remaining woods; and I want to hand down to posterity 
some out-o’doors worth while. 
Look at the fishing pictures with which this article 
is illustrated, especially the one in which wife and I 
are doing battle with a lusty rainbow. You will fish 
long and patiently these days right where that good fish 
was taken, without seeing a darting form in pursuit of 
your flies. The waters have decreased and warmed un- 
accountably, the old settlers say, but they never think 
of the scalped hills in which it has its gene- 
, or of the ditched and useless swamp 
further down. In the spring, the hills 
pour down their unretarded floods, while 
the swamp is emptied with equal prompti- 
tude. Springs have ceased flowing, and 


sis 




















incoming brooklets are a half and a fourth their former 
size. There is nothing “unaccountable” about the situ- 
ation, the natural result of our lumbering methods and 
insane desire to drain wasteland. The remedy is plain 
before our eyes, but will we apply it? 

When the day arrives in which I shall be unable to 
waters, with and 
If I will not do my 


trout streams and _ bass “rods 


reels and traces,’ I want 
bit to save the most precious outdoor heritage that any 
To me, there is no 


Visit 
to die. 


people ever had, I deserve to die. 
music in all the world quite like that of a singing 
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reel and a ripping line. There is no thrill quite like 
that of playing a doughty small-mouth, or wildly leap- 
ing rainbow. And when I look up to the bald hills 
which now rise at the source of my trout stream, and 
remember the green and undulating forests which once 
clothed them, I realize that trout fishing days are num- 
bered. The trees must come back, not straggling and 
scraggly individuals, but an army of sturdy green shapes 
that will effectually cover the scars, and insure a supply 
of cold water. The future of angling lies in refores- 
tation. 


Sports Equipment of “Ye Olden Times” 


THE IRON CRADLE, KNOWN AS A “JACK-LIGHT”’ 


VERY ingenious bear trap is exhibited 


in the museum at Fort Ticonderoga, 


New York. 
heavy block of 


It consists of a blunderbus 


mounted in a wood and ele- 


vated on a steel pin. The pin was fitted in a 
hole bored in a log so that the gun could re- 
volve on a swivel and be made to point in any 
direction. A piece of meat or other bait was 
secured in iron rings just below the muzzle of 
the gun and attached to an iron rod which 
operated the trigger. Mr. Bear was supposed 
to approach the gun from the muzzle end and 
as he attempted to secure the bait, the gun 
would point to his body no matter which way 
A fatal jerk would fire the gun 
shot himself—not 


he pulled. 
and Mr. 
so sportsmanlike after all! 


3ear would have 


Ancther interesting object in the museum is 


a queer strap-iron cradle, known as a jack-light. The 
entire length of the jack-light is 22 inches, the bas- 


ket measuring 7 inches across. The pointed 
handle was driven into a pole which raised the 
basket like a hand held palm upward, four or 
five feet above and to one side of the bow of 
The filled with pine 


pitchy 


a canoe. basket was 


knots or splinters and these were 


lighted to enable fishermen to spear fish at 
have been 


night. The jack-light also 


used to make night water travel easier or to 


may 


attract animals to the shore of lake or stream 





BLUNDERBUS BY WHICH BRUIN BECAME HIS OWN UNWITTING VICTIM 


in night hunting, according to Mr. S. H. P. Pell, through 
whose courtesy the pictures and descriptions are furnished. 





welcomed at the Forest Booth. 





ASSOCIATION TO EXHIBIT AT THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


In the Palace of Education visitors to Philadelphia’s International Sesquicentennial 
Exposition will find a display of The American Forestry Association. 
Members of the Association and readers of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 


LIFE, all who are interested in the wise use of our forests and wild life will be heartily 




















WHICH THESE 


RICH WOODS, SOIL AND SUNSHINE ARE THE RAW MATERIALS OUT OF 
“TIMBER FARMS” PRODUCE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 








Our Appalachian Timber Farms 


Uncle Sam’s Eastern Woodlands Prove a Boon to the Vacationist 


By JAMEs E. Scott 


(Photographs by the United States Forest Service) 


é6 WEEK or two down on the farm.” This 
simple, inexpensive prescription has brought 
new new vigor, and a fresher, 
broader view of life to thousands on thousands, wearied 
and worn in the keen competition which modern civiliza- 


interest, 


tion has made of life’s journey. 

Let’s try it this summer. Any time will do from the 
day when the trailing arbutus ushers in the new sea- 
son of life in the woods until the bright yellows of the 
poplar and the gorgeous reds of maple, oak and gum 
announce its close. 

But where’s our “farm?” Just fifteen years ago the 
veteran general manager whom we know as “Uncle 
Sam” launched a move to acquire for us and our pos- 
terity not one but a whole chain of great outdoor prop- 
erties throughout the Appalachian system. 

He saw that our populous east and south must look 
to the Appalachians for an answer to the growing need 
for forest products, for a pure and plentiful supply of 
domestic water and for waterpower to drive the wheels 
of ever-expanding industry. He recognized the signs of 
danger in the clogged channels of our navigable streams, 
in the alternating floods and dry stream beds which in- 


evitably the from our mountain 
watersheds of their protective forest cover. And he 
saw, too, that if forestry was to become a part of the 
national consciousness he must take the lead in estab- 


lishing practical demonstrations of what forestry is 


followed stripping 


and should be. 

As a nation we owned no land in the Appalachians 
and could acquire such holdings only by purchase. from 
the individual owners, with consent of the States and 
approval by Congress. All this was arranged; the 
areas best suited to the public needs were chosen and 
within them, under the authority of the Weeks Law of 
1911, purchase work began. It has since continued 
slowly but steadily, with such funds as could, in the 
judgment of Congress, be spared from the public treas- 
ury from year to year. 

We may see the results to date if we take time to 
look, in a farflung system of National Forests, dotting 
our map from Maine to Florida and west to Arkansas. 
We call them “National Forests.” They, in fact, are 
great “timber farms” which already have served to 
stem the tide of forest destruction in the east, and have 
thrown a blanket of protection from fire and abuse over 
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for visitors are few, simple and not at all oppressive. Staunton. Then south skirting the west side of the 
Be careful with fire. Do not despoil or litter. Practice Natural Bridge Forest to Roanoke and over the Lee 
good sanitation. These are about all. You will surely Highway to Bristol. Bristol to Johnson City, and 


fair enough. 

easy to Within 
railroad journey for half the population of 
motor within 400 miles of 40 


agree they 
Are they 


are 
reach ? twenty-four hours’ 
comfortable 
the United States and by 
million people. Glance at the two outline See 
how the main-traveled highways run 
to and often directly through the shaded areas which 
And _ supplementing 


which are readily 


maps. 
close proximity 


represent our “timber farms.” 


“cc 


these are the “secondary roads” ne- 


gotiable and more leisurely pleasant to travel in sum- 


Erwin in the Unaka Forest, and across portions of the 


Unaka and Pisgah on the Dixie Highway to Hot 
Springs, North Carolina. From Hot Springs along the 
picturesque French Broad River and one division of 


Pisgah Forest to Newport, Tennessee. Thence to Knox- 
Athens. Leaving the Lee Highway at Athens 


would 


ville and 


Highway, an unusually scenic route, 


Tennessee division of the Cherokee 


the Kimsey 
take us 
and on 


across the 
into the north Georgia section of that Forest. 


Turning northward at Gainesville, we should strike 
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through the Nantahala 
lin to Bryson City and Asheville, a route which would 


afford us 
views of the rugged 
Nantahala range, 
and of the Pisgah 
Division of 
Forest in the heart 
of “The Land of 
the Sky.” 

From Asheville 
the splendid North 
Carolina State high- 


splendid 


Pisgah 


ways would take us 
across the Mount 
Mitchell division of 
Pisgah to 
ton and Blowing 
Rock. Thence 
a scenic road and 
the central portion 
of the Unaka 
our second 
Bristol. 
tol we should back- 


Morgan- 


over 


and 
visit to 


Bris- 


From 


track over the Lee 
Highway to Roa- 
noke. This time 


we'd swing around 
the east side of the 
Natural Bridge to 
Staunton and down 
the Shenandoah 
Valley between the 


flanking mountains 


THESE GREAT PLAY AREAS OF OURS IN THE 
FINEST OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE LOVER OF 


Frank- of Shenand 


to Washingt 


to Franklin. On from 


EAST OFFER THE 
ROD AND LINE 


ah National Forest to Winchester and on 


on. 
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Twelve to fourteen days—and what a 


trip for those who 
like to “get up and 
go.” But so much 
would be missed— 
the enticing side 
trips, the time to 
stop, to really ob- 
serve, to form a real 
acquaintance with 
the forested hills! 
Better indeed to 
say, “select your 
own route, fit it to 
your available time, 
and really see and 
enjoy the Forest or 
Forests you elect to 


visit.” A few of 
the high lights of 
interest in connec- 


tion with the indi- 
vidual Forests may 
be helpful. 
Monongahela 
National Forest 
Headquarters El- 
kins, West Virginia. 
One hundred and 
seventy - five thou- 
sand acres under 
Government owner- 
ship. High ridges 
and plateaus, some 
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of the most rugged country of West Virginia. Delight- 
ful camping places on the broad, open, grassy tops of 
many of the highest mountains. Spruce Mountain, the 
highest point in West Virginia, 4,860 feet. An inter- 
esting forest nursery at Gladwin, 400 miles of trout 
streams. Grouse, squirrels, wild turkey, bear and a few 
deer. Multitudes of song birds. A_hiker’s forest, 
less open to motor travel than many of the others but 
steadily becoming more accessible. 
Shenandoah Nations! Forest 
Virginia and West Virginia. leadquarters Har- 
_ 


or 


risonburg, Virginia on the Shenandoah Valley Pi 
at the very door of the National 
of the most 


Capitol. One 


interesting demonstra- 





tions of prac- 










000 acres in the picturesque Blue Ridge, including some 
of the best timber-producing land in the country. Tim- 
ber stands of great variety and of every condition of 
growth. Under unusually intensive forest management. 
Lee Highway within 10 miles of Forest entire distance 
between Staunton and Buchannan. Improved roads lead 
into the Forest from Staunton, Lexington, Natural 
Bridge, and Buchannan on the west and from Bedford, 
Lynchburg, and Lovington on east. The Peaks of 
Otter in southern end are far-famed. The Natural 
Bridge itself is just outside the Forest and under private 
Apple Orchard Mountain a popular resort. 
200 miles of graded trail within the 
Forest. Bass fishing in Shen- 
andoah and_ James 
Rivers. Many 


ownership. 


EASY OF ACCESS, THESE “TIMBER FARMS” HAVE LITERALLY THOUSANDS OF SITES FOR CAMPING. IN 
CERTAIN LOCATIONS ONE MAY ERECT A PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY CAMP, AND THE SUMMER VACA- 
TION IS “ON” FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY, FROM GRAND-PERE DOWN TO THE LITTLEST ONE 


tical forestry in the entire National Forest system. AI- 
most a half million acres. Includes the Shenandoah and 
Great North Mountains on the west and Massanutten 
mountain on the east, affording one of the most com- 
pelling mountain, river, and pastoral scenes in eastern 
America. Side trips from Winchester, Strasburg, Wood- 
stock, Edinburg, New Market, Broadway, Harrison- 
forestry 


burg and Staunton. Unusually interesting 


demonstration areas. Improved free public camps at 
Elizabeth Furnace on Massanutten division and North 
River Gap on Shenandoah Division. Summer home sites 
may be leased on Passage Creek area, Massanutten di- 
vision. Over 200 miles of roads and 500 miles of trails 
within the Forest. 

Natural Bridge National Forest 


Virginia. Headquarters, Lynchburg, Virginia. 154,- 


trout streams periodically stocked. Free improved pub- 
lic camp grounds along Lynchburg-Lexington Pike, near 
Snowden and Big Island and 5 miles east of Natural 
sridge. It sustains important wood-using industries 
and it is high in scenic attraction. 

Unaka National Forest 

Tennessee and Virginia. Headquarters, Bristol, Ten- 
nessee. 175,000 acres. 

Extends from the Bald Mountains of Unicoi County, 
Tennessee, along the Unaka and Iron Ranges, a distance 
of 115 miles, to New River in Wythe County, Virginia. 
Includes main ranges and spurs of Holston and Iron 
Mountains and Mount Rogers and White Top, Vir- 
Skirted throughout its en- 
Auto road con- 


ginia’s two highest peaks. 
tire length on north by Lee Highway. 
necting Bristol with Mountain City passes through one 
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WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO? 
Horse-back riding, hiking, swimming and boating—all are possible and in the most beautiful surround- 


ings for the vacationist in the National Forests. 


You are welcome to play to your heart’s content. 


Or, in the healing outdoors, to find rest and renewal. 


Improved 
Forest 


of the most attractive portions of the Forest. 
free public camps along this road. On this 
the Appalachian hardwood forest type meets and merges 
with the northern hardwood type resulting in a variety 
of species not exceeded in any forest region. 
Cherokee National Forest 

Headquarters, Bank- 
350,000 


Tennessee and North Georgia. 
ers Trust Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
acres. 

In the Big Frog Mountains of Tennessee and the 
Blue Ridge in Georgia. In the heart of the old Chero- 
kee Nation. A hardwood forest heavily depleted by 
large scale lumbering and badly damaged by repeated 
fires. Important power developments within the For- 
est. Estimated marketable timber at present time totals 
100 million feet of sawtimber and 500 million feet of 
other products, with a total value of at least $2,000,- 
000. Cherokee National Forest “The Hunting Ground 
is rich in beauty and outdoor at- 


of the Cherokees”’ 


traction. The Kinsey Highway across the Forest af- 
fords splendid views of mountain and valley. Ducktown 
Basin, the most striking example in the United States 
of the ill effects of deforestation, is viewed along this 
road. The giant copper mining and smelting and acid 
plants at Ducktown and Copperhill, the fumes from 
which, under old processes, entirely destroyed magni- 
features of 


miles around, are alone 


The fishing streams of the Georgia 


ficent forest for 
unique interest. 
Division of this Forest, in the words of the mountaineer 
are “workin’ with trout,” 300 miles of graded trails, 
open to the hiker the entire Forest area. 
Nantahala National Forest 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 
quarters, Franklin, North Carolina; 275,000 acres. 
In the Blue Ridge at the junction of the three States 
150 miles north of Atlanta, 75 miles southwest 
Rabun Gap, near center of Forest is the 


Head- 


named. 
of Asheville. 


the Blue Ridge and the gateway to the 
Northern and 


lowest pass in 
Appalachians from the south and east. 
southern forest types meet here again and with rich 
soil and abundant rainfall, growth is rapid and varied. 
fishing good because of periodic stream 
stocking by Forest Service. Many hold the Nantahalas 
interest and attraction in the 
southern Appalachians. Thirty-one-mile trail along the 
crest of this range. Whiteside Cliff, 1500 feet high and 
nearly a mile long, the most unique feature of the re- 
gion. Improved free public camps on Three States 
Road; near Lakemont, Georgia, and at Franklin, North 


Game scarce- 


unsurpassed for scenic 


Carolina. 


Pisgah National Forest and Game Preserve 
Western North Carolina. Headquarters, Asheville. 
One of the most valuable, most important and most 

interesting of the entire Appalachian group of National 

Forests. Located in the attractive mountain region of 

western North Carolina, the gross area within the pro- 

claimed National Forest boundary is well over a mil- 

lion acres. Within this area approximately 300,000 

acres have been brought under Government ownership. 

The Forest embraces unusual opportunities for water- 

power development, guards the purity of the municipal 

water supply of many surrounding ‘towns and _ con- 
tains heavy stands of valuable hardwood timber. It was 

within this Forest, upon the lands of the late George W. 

Vanderbilt, that the first American attempts were made 

to practice scientific forestry. Nearly one-third of the 

Forest has been made a National Game Preserve, with a 

view to restoring in a measure at least the wild life re- 

source of this mountain region. The Pisgah Motor 

Road affords a 90 mile loop drive from Asheville. Ex- 

cellent trout fishing, May 1 to August 31, under per- 

mit, for which nominal charge is made. Pisgah National 

Forest Inn along the Pisgah Motor Road, operating 


under Forest Service permit, enjoys an excellent repu- 


(Continued on page 365) 





The Little Miser Pine 


By MasBet H. WHARTON 





T stood in the forest, small, sparsely leaved, there swept through the forest a great red ava- 
with straggling thinnish branches, and the lanche of smoke and flame and sifted ashes. It 


other trees scoffed at it, and called it the burned and killed the young sapling growth 
at the feet of the 


miser pine. Each 

autumn when The Little Miser Pine of which Mabel Wharton writes so charmingly other trees, leav- 

h A shee is perhaps better known as the Knob-cone Pine, Pinus attenuata, in the : s heck 

they ung aed mountains of western Oregon and California where it grows at an eleva- ing gaun ae 

well-filled cones — of 1500 a" gooo feet. Its — habit of —— the cones on its skeletons where 

ranches results sometimes in their persisting for thirty or forty years 

earthward, and and sometimes in their becoming completely embedded in the bark of old — Srece 

a en. 


scattered their trunks. The tree itself is usually only about twenty feet high and often Even 
golden burden of — to bear cones when but four or five feet tall. on the older trees 
ature s careful provision for the perpetuation of this tree species is 


it left its mark, 
burning great 


that birds and squirrels and men might gather holes in the ankles of some, eating out the 
them, the little pine but held the more closely to heart of others. The little miser pine with its 
its cones, and let not a seed escape. hoarded burden was deeply scorched, 
From year to year it clung to the and when the flames had passed—it, 
little tight cluster of cones where too, was dead. The other pines 
they surrounded its branches, looked about at the desolation of 
constantly adding new ones their hopes. All their ambi- 
until it was fairly cov- tions, their young forest 
ered with them, and children gone. When they 
seemed decorated like looked upon the little mi- 
a Christmas tree. The ser pine a strange thing 
forest trees scoffed in had happened. Its cones 
derision at the miser began to open one by 
pine, and pointed one. The terrific heat 
with pride at _ the had melted the gum- 


young forest of grow- my varnish, the little 
ing children that had scales lifted, and the 
sprung up at their feet, seeds fell earthward, 
at the great families and scattered broad- 
of birds and chatter- cast, singing a song of 
ing squirrels that they rejoicing as they went. 
were keeping in afflu- Then, in the coming 
ence. But still the little spring, many, many 


pine was unmoved, and children of the miser 
clung to its cones stoutly, pine thrust their heads up- 


letting not one fall. Care- ward on the hillside, and a 


fully it varnished each with new grove was born. The 


a specially prepared gum so little miser pine had died— 
that no moisture could enter a glorified death. For in its 


and spoil the seeds, and the passing it had left a precious 


other trees laughed at its stu- — Jealously the Little MiserPineclungto gift to mother earth—all the 
pidity. And then, one day _ its clustered cones from year to year seeds it had ripened in a lifetime. 


seeds, that new delightfully told in Miss Wharton’s little story. 
pines might grow, 
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HROUGHOUT the world there is a bond among 

fishermen that knows neither international boun- 

daries nor differences of race and speech. It is 
a vast informal brotherhood, bound together by the lure 
of deep, silent pools and the swirl of white water. And 
with the time arriving when fishermen of America are 
testing rods and lines and looking anxiously at the 
weather reports, my own thoughts go back to the coun- 
try of my birth where anglers are doing essentially 
the same things. For Japan holds just as ardent fish- 
ermen and just as gamey fish as any country in the 
world. 

Game enough surely was the individual! I remember 
one afternoon 
while I was 
fishing about 
an old mill— 
a mill where 
I had spent 
many happy 
boyhood days. 
I saw some- 
thing move 
which at first 
I took to be 
a partly sub- 
merged log, 
but upon clos- 
er examina- 
tion discerned 
a huge fin of 
some kind. I 
offered a jui- 
cy worm but 
it remained 
indifferent. I 
proffered fat 
grasshoppers 





LOG DRIVING IN A MOUNTAIN STREAM 


As in parts of Western United States, lumbering in Japan is detrimental to 

fishing. The periodic driving of huge quantities of logs down the water 

courses is injurious to fish life, and deforestation in the hills makes for the 
silting up of streams. 
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but it turned away with sublime contempt. While I was 
racking my brain to think of some palatable morsel his 
majesty would not be capable of resisting I saw some 
red berries on a wild rose bush. Plucking one I put it 
on the hook. 

In the meantime, my quarry had moved toward a 
fallen tree, along which I crawled on my stomach for 
fear of frightening the fish and carefully dropped my 
berry-baited hook into the stream. The huge body 
moved forward and leisurely took it. I struck and a 
violent battle began. Like a dry macaroni stick the 
bamboo pole snapped, I lost my balance and plunged 
For an instant the end of the 
pole disap- 
peared and I 
thought my 
fish lost for- 
ever, but a 
minute later 
it came to the 
surface. 
Wildly I 
dashed after 
it and suc- 
ceeded finally 
in grasping 
the line. Time 
after time 
the fish leaped, 
seeking to 
free itself 
and I marvel- 
ed at its im- 
mense size 
and beautiful 
coloring. Des- 
perately I tried 
to reach the 


headlong into the water. 
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shore, dragging the mon- 
ster fish after me, jump- 
ing and churning the 
water. At last with 
great effort I succeeded. 

There it lay upon 
the grass of the em- 
bankment, its broad side 
glittering in the sun. “A 
ten-pounder !”’ shouted a 
mill-hand who had been 
watching the battle. 
Then while we were ad- 
miring my handsome 
catch and commenting 
on its weight the fish 
made a sudden leap to- 
ward the embankment. 
Both of us fell simulta- 
neously upon it and in 
doing so bumped into 
each other and fell 
backwards. Our captive 
in the meantime was 
leaping rapidly toward 
the bank. On all fours 
I hopped frantically af- 
ter it and caught it by 
the tail just as the head 
was already over the 
bank. We = secured it 


safely and only then I realized that I actually had in my possession 
a prize winner. A prize that sportsmen would travel hundreds of 
miles for and spend hundreds of dollars to have the joy of such 
a catch. It was a vamome trout of rare size and of outstanding 
beauty. 

The yamome is our only species of native trout in Japan, but | 
have never been able to find the scientific name for it. It is 
exceedingly wary and although many sportsmen make an effort 
vear after year to catch them only a few lucky ones in their whole 
lifetime succeed in landing this savage fighter. It thrives in rough 
waters and in rapids. It 
is rapacious, powerful and 
wonderfully beautiful. The 
coloring of the back is sil- 
ver throughout, spotted 
all over with inky black 
dots. 

Of late years, trout of 
all variety have been im- 
ported to Japan which 
has, by the way, the 
largest trout hatcheries in 
the world. Very few, if 
any, native fishermen ever 
attempt to use a fly for 
salmon or salmon-trout. 
Usually they are caught 
by seining and for com- 
mercial purposes only. 


FISHING IN THE “LAND OF THE 
RISING SUN” 


Above—The Nipponese fisherman pa- 
tiently waits for the gathering of the 
Hayas at mealtime. Then it is that 
the capture of these peculiar fish may 
be made. 
Center—Spearing Kaji-kawa. This re- 
quires expert skill for they are the 
smallest fish that inhabit the Mikado’s 
streams and look very much like a 
fungus growth. 


Lower—This fly-caster of Japan is 
prepared against a sudden storm by 
his great grass coat. 
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he smallest fish found in the Mikado’s waters is 
the kaji-kawa. 
ceedingly nervous, and prefers rivers of gravel bottom, 


He is a comical looking creature, ex- 


fed by spring-water. The tail is marked with all sorts of 
fantastic designs not unlike an ancient hieroglyphic. The 
head is large and altogether out of proportion to the 
body and triangular in shape. The fins and tail are 
small but a large finny sucker protrudes from the 
middle of the stomach and by means of this the kaji- 
kawa_ ad- 
heres to the 
rocks, giv- 
ing the fish 
the curious 
appearance 
of a fungus 


growth. 


Small as he hile 


is the Japa- 
nese fisher- 
men delight 
in catching 
the kaji-ka- 
wa although 
much skill 
is essential. 
The instru- 
ment used is 
a miniature 
spear, thirty 
to forty 
inches long. 
With this 
weapon, the 
fisherman 
wades the 
river among 
sharp rocks 
and the in- 
stant he sees 
a kaji-kawa 
he must 
strike with 
all speed. 
Otherwise 
the fish 
whips out 
of danger 
with incalcu- 
lable speed. 
Yet difficult as it is, an expert can fill his creel with 
these fish in the course of a day. And because this sort 
of fishing requires patience, accuracy, speed and steady 
nerve, a kaji-kawa fisherman enjoys his sport as much 
as an American fly caster enjoys whipping his own 
native streams. 

Among Japanese sportsmen the most popular native 
fish are the eie, haya and malta. 

Of these, the eie is the smallest, very exceptionally 





THE FISHERMAN AT WORK IN THE SHADOW OF JAPAN’S SACRED ; . 
MOUNTAIN At its full 
Snow-capped at all seasons of the year, Fuji-yama—‘Matchless Mountain”— 


broods in beauty over Japan. The fisherman, grass-coated for rain, draws 
in his net. 


does it attain the weight of one pound. But what it 
lacks in size it more than makes up in beauty. In the 
fall when maple leaves turn crimson eies develop ex- 
quisite colorings of pink, yellow, red and deep purple 
almost shading into black while the fin and tail look 
like red roses. This species, too, is considered the most 
palatable of all fresh-water fish. They are abundant, and 
every river fed by spring water has countless numbers 
of them. Mystery surrounds its habit and length of life. 
Western na- 
turalists be- 
lieve this 
species a 
genus of 
smelt, al- 
— though the 
f structure and 
: habits are in 
no wise sim- 
ilar. But 
there is no 
use quarrel- 
ing with the 
scientists. 
One thing 
at least is 
sure about 
this mysteri- 
ous fish—no 
one seems 
to have any 
positive 
knowledge 
as to its 
length of 
life. 
Personally, 
I think the 
life of an 
eie is one 
vear, and 
that like sal- 
mon, they 
die after 
spawning. 


Photograph by Kyoshi Sakamoto 
© National Geographic Society and reproduced by special permission 


maturity, 
twelve 
months, it 
spawns. The 
spawning season must be late in the fall, when they de- 
velop wonderful coloring, for most of the fresh-water 
fish living in swift water in Japan develop bright colors 
during the spawning season. Where they spawn no 
one knows. In the fall they rush toward the sea, but 
whether or not they actually enter the sea to spawn or 
whether they strike for deep water at the base of the river 
where the current meets salt water, is not known. It 
is definitely proven, though, that eies do not spawn in 
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the river where they spend most of their time. Later 
than fall, not even one stray eie can be found in the 
rivers. 

With the coming of spring literally millions of young 
eies go up to the rivers where their parents lived the year 
before. Not one old one returns with them. The time for 
this influx 
is usually 
the first 
week in 
May. From 
these obser- 
vations I in- 
fer that the 
s paw p- 
ing takes 
place in the 
fall and near 
the sea, if 
not actflally 
in salt wa- 
ter. There 
the eggs are 
hatched, the 
fry grow 
rapidly, at- 
taining half 
growth 
within 
six or seven 
months, and 
then invade 
the waters 
where their parents have lived and fully matured. 

Eies take a fly, especially at the time when they 
first ascend the river, and continue to take the lure 
up to a certain period of their lives. But since the 
native fishermen are poor fly casters, the results of 
fly fishing are so meager that anglers generally have 
to use other means than the rod and reel. 

To catch the wily and alert haya a unique method 
is used. It is not a juicy angle worm, nor a mealy 
grasshopper that haya relishes—it is a finely pow- 
dered caterpillar. After the silk has been unwound 
from the cocoons the caterpillars are exposed. They are 
dried in the sun until they become crisp. Then they 
are pounded into powder. 

Supplied with this unusual bait and a 
which is tied a piece of brown moss resembling a 
caterpillar, an angler selects the mouth of a deep 
pool protected by a boulder or a fallen tree. Here 
the fisherman lies on his stomach and scatters cater- 
pillar powder over the Soon innumerable 
bubbles rise to the surface and there will be thou- 
sands of hayas darkling the water. Now is the time 
to cast the hook. The fisherman whips the water 
as though he were casting a fly and the constant 
movement makes his brown moss appear like a piece 
of caterpillar. Once out of every half dozen casts, 


hook to 


water. 





HAULING IN THE CATCH 


The Coast fisherman, unlike the angler of water courses, must use huge nets 
to ensnare his abundant catch. 


he will get a fish. This method of catching hayas 
will not lure eies. These fish are really vegetarians, 
and after spring time only occasionally take a fly. 
For them a special outfit is provided consisting of 
a wooden box, open at the top to admit the head 
covered at the bottom with glass. 
The angler 
also uses a 
bamboo pole. 
to one end 
of which 
is fastened 
a line with 
a hook on it. 

With this 
tackle an 
angler 
launches 
his boat and 
seeks a deep 
pool, the 
bottom of 
which is full 
of rocks 
covered with 
algae or 
scum. When 
he sees a 
school 
of eies he 
anchors. 
Through the 
glass bot- 
tom of the box placed upon the surface of the water, 
hundreds, yes thousands, of eies are revealed feeding 
upon the scum and sporting with one another. 

Now eies have a peculiar habit when they feed. They 
form a ring and swim in a circle, like children dancing 
around a May pole. When the school is very large the 
fish break into several groups, forming a number of 
rings, each group led by its respective head. The leader 
takes a bite of the scum, and passes on; then the sec- 
ond one takes just one bite; then the third, then the 
fourth, and so on until every member of the ring has 
taken just one bite. The leader then returns to take 
another bite; then the second; the third, and so on until 
every member of the ring has taken one more bite. 
This goes on and on for a long time, and the forma- 
tion will not be broken until they choose other rocks or 
until some external agent disturbs them. So rapid is 
the movement of the eies in the ring that from above 
one can hardly distinguish the individual fish. 

While these eies are madly circling, the angler stealth- 
ily lowers that end of the bamboo pole to which is tied 
the hook. Through the glass bottom of the box placed 
on the water he can see the fish greatly magnified, and 
their movement appears to him somewhat slower than 
it actually is. He makes a quick strike. When a fish 
is caught, the commotion occasioned by the struggle 

(Continued on page 378) 


of a man, and 
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More Forest Inventions 


Mechanical Short Cuts and Labor Savers Evolved by Uncle Sam’s Foresters 


By H. T. GisBorNE 


tions made by members of the United States Forest 

Service to aid the work of forest fire detection and 
control. Each of these inventions fits into its own spe- 
cial niche to make the wall of protection around the 
forests more fire-proof. Sometimes, however, the wall 
fails and fire destroys the timber growth on thousands 
of acres of land so completely that the only possible 
way of getting another timber crop started within a 
reasonable length of time is by planting. 

The science and art of growing and transplanting 
tree seedlings has been brought to a high stage of de- 
velopment at both private and federal tree nurseries. 
Systematic planting each year upon several thousand 
acres of seriously burned timber land, as done by the 
Forest Service, calls for special equipment and meth- 
ods, however, just as fire fighting in the forest de- 
mands innovations not found in city fire protection. 
Inventions to assist large scale planting jobs have been 
needed as badly as inventions to improve forest protec- 
tion, and the 
men behind 
the planting 
have been 
equally in- 
genious as 
the men on 
the fire line. 

At Savenac 
Nursery near 
Haugan, Mon- 
tana, the For- 
est Service 
maintains Un- 
cle Sam’s 
largest tree 
nursery. Un- 
der normal 
conditions 
this nursery 
turns out 
about 3,000,- 
000 trees each 
year for field 
planting. Since about half of this output consists of 
seedlings either two or three years years old and the 
other half is made up of transplants either three or 
four years old, a growing stock of approximately 12,- 
000,000 trees must be kept on hand. Sowing, culti- 
vating, digging and replanting in transplant beds, fur- 


I: THE May issue I described a few of the inven- 





THE SAND SPREADER IN OPERATION AT SAVENAC NURSERY, 
HAUGAN, MONTANA 


ther cultivation, and redigging and shipping to the 
burned area for final planting entail much labor for such 
a number of trees. D. S. Olson, in charge of this 
nursery, together with his assistants, has not failed 
to be impressed by the labor and expense involved and 
has frequently resorted to the process of invention to 
cut the time, the costs, and the energy required for 
this work. 

In the seed beds at Savenac Nursery the seeds are 
sown on top of the ground and then covered with sand 
to a certain depth depending upon the species. This 
blanket of sand must be very evenly distributed and 
must not vary in thickness more than a small fraction 
of an inch from the amount shown by experiment to 
give the best result for each species. Hand labor for 
spreading the sand was found to be too slow, too ex- 
pensive, and not sufficiently accurate when done by 
common laborers so a mechanical spreader was invented 
to improve the process all three ways. 

A wagon loaded with sand is driven astraddle of the 
bed after 
the seed has 
been sown. 
One man with 
a shovel feeds 
the sand into 
the mechani- 
cal spreader 
attached at the 
rear and the 
spreader does 
the rest. 
Western 
white pine 
seed needs a 
cover of sand 
about five- 
eighths of an 
inch thick, 
larch about 
one-fourth 
inch, and 
western _yel- 
low pine 
about five-sixteenths of an inch, so the sand spreader 
is set to produce these results. 

As tne seedlings grow they produce in the course 
of nature long roots, but transplanting in the nursery 
and field planting on the burned areas are much more 
expensive if getting the trees up and replanting them 


U. S. Forest Service 
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still left the trees in a compact soil from 
which they could not be lifted without tear- 
ing the roots. But by putting prongs on 
the blade so that the top soil and its trees 
would be lifted appreciably and allowed 
to fall back over the elevated ends of the 
prongs, the natural compactness of the soil | 
was broken so that the trees could be 
pulled quickly, cheaply and without dam- | 
age to their roots. 
To produce the bushiest root systems and 





.% 7 ween the hardiest plants capable of surviving 
THE TREE LIFTER when transplanted on burned over areas ) 
This shows the prongs which elevate the earth and seedlings and where the little trees will need every par- 


break up the compactness of the soil so that the tree seedlings may 


easily removed. ticle of their energy, requires older plants, 


grown for one or two years in their first 
require deep digging. A relatively short but bushy root seed beds and then one or two years more in a trans- 
system is much cheaper to handle and survives equally plant bed with more room for growth. Setting out 
well if bushy enough. How to get 
bushy roots of the length found by ex- 
periment to be the most satisfactory 
for each species was the problem, and 
this problem was further complicated, 
of course, by the cost. 

Forestation research soon determined 
the proper root lengths and inventive 
ability then devised a root pruner to 
be pulled by a horse-power winch so 
that a blade passes through the seed 
bed at the required depth, severing the 
tip of the root, and encouraging the 
development of more laterals within 
the desired root length. Bushy rooted, 





D.- K.. Swan | 
| 


easily transplantable tree seedlings are | 7 
ong re ult pi it reasonabl st THE ROOT PRUE 
sult—z " s-asonable cost. 
ie 1 dicei Fabled ail This shows the knife blade which is drawn through the earth at 
1e annual digging Of several mil- the required depth to prune the seedling roots in place. 


lion seedlings for transplanting in the 
nursery and for field planting on 
burned areas is likewise a laborious and expensive job. several million trees in the transplant beds so that they 
Running a blade, like the root pruner, through the bed can bush out for an extra year or two is a tedious pro- | 
cess. To be successful this transplant- 
ing must be hurried so that the tender 
rootlets do not dry out and die. Trans- 
planting seedings, one at a time, is al- 
together too slow and expensive. 
Years ago a transplant board capable 
of holding several dozen seedlings for 
simultaneous transplanting was invented 
at Yale University and is widely known 
as the Yale board. With some modifi- 
cations as to length, number of seed- 
lings held, spring clamps, pressure point 
on the seedlings, tapered edge, and 
supporting spikes, this board is used 
exclusively for rapid transplanting at 





Savenac Nursery. The seedlings are 
D. K. Swan brought from their original beds to the 


THE TRANSPLANT BOARD 


threading table and tent where they are 


This makes it possible to transplant 75 seedlings at a time by use of : : ra 
kept immersed in water. The man or 


the board and a specially plowed trench. 
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woman who threads the seedlings, 
places one in each notch, until the 
board is filled. This requires about 
the same time as is needed by the 
planter to take a full board to the pre- 
viously dug trench, insert the board 
so that the seedling tops will be lined 
up in the row and at the proper height 
above the ground, cover the roots with 
earth, release the board, and return for 
another. The plow used for construct- 
ing the trenches also is of special de- 
sign by the Savenac forest officers for 
this particular purpose. 

In transplanting 2,000,000 tree seed- 
lings each year at Savenac Nursery 
the planting board holding 75  seed- 





lings must be filled and unloaded 26,- _ D. K. 

666 times. The value of every second THE TREE BALER 

By using this, 250 to 500 tree seedlings to the bundle may be baled 
for shipment from the forest nursery. 


Swan 


required each time to fill and plant the 


old method employed heavy wooden 
boxes, expensive to purchase and to 
ship, and heavy to load on pack horses. 
More trees packed in less space, with 
less weight, yet perfect safety from 
drying was the cry. (And, Olson 
added, packed quickly and cheaply. ) 
The result was a tree baler, to which 
the seedlings just dug from their beds 
are brought in bundles of 100 and 
baled into shipping packages contain- 
ing from 2,500 to 5,000 trees per 
bale, depending upon the size of the 
stock. With the roots in and the tops 
out, the center of the bundle is swathed 
with water-soaked shingle-tow and then 





D. S. Olson 
ON THEIR WAY 
Sixty thousand baby trees headed for their final home on a fire ; 
devastated area in the Coeur d’Alene Mountains, loaded on the backs wrapped with butcher's paper and bur- 
of pack animals. 


board full of trees consequently mounts to an 
appreciable figure. Under present conditions 
Olson computes this value at $10.66 per sec- 
ond. Hence any new idea or device which will 
cut 10 seconds from the time required to fill 
and plant each board full of trees is worth 
$106.60 yer year at Savenac. This illustrates 
the cash value of small inventions which re- 
sult in saving time in an oft-repeated operation. 
Of course, as the cost of the device mounts 
then the saving effected decreases by the same 
amount. Therefore inventions must be cheap 
as well as time-saving. 

After the tree seedlings are old enough and 
husky enough for planting in the fire devas- 


tated areas they must be shipped from the nurs- HBO WT. Metdltncon 

ery to the planting area with great care to pre- THE DUNNING INCREMENT CORE HOLDER 

vent: th ne ivuine sath dele. Sie Enabling exact office studies of the rate growth of trees 
e roots trom ary ing an aving. ne on a given area during 75 to 100 years. 
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lap. Compressed into small space by the lever action of 
the baler the whole operation from filling the baler to 
tying the bundle needs only the labor of one man. The 
tree baler does it all, producing bundles which are easily 
handled, even on pack horses, giving a maximum of 
trees in a minimum of space, together with the least 
weight and the greatest safety for the seedlings. An 
invention to the rescue once again. 

One other field of forestry, beside forest protection 
and forest planting also has stimulated the 
inventive genius of some members of 







thousands of measurements of the heights of standing 
trees of various ages. The customary method of mak- 
ing such measurements employs a level, or some similar 
instrument, for determining the angles, and a tape for 
measuring the distance from the observer to the tree. 
Rather long and complicated mathematical computations 
are then required to calculate the tree height. Usually 
these time-consuming computations are not done in the 
field, but are left for the winter months of office work. 
Haig wanted to know his tree heights im- 

mediately, however, so that he could 


nani 

the Forest Service. This is the exane® ‘an ign, tell when he had enough field 

field of forest research. Dun- ‘. * . >» =” 7 measurements to serve as a 
: $ (<) ate x 

can Dunning, attached to oo® basis for accurate conclusions. 
° a ; 

. Too many measurements in- 


the San Francisco office of 
forest research, was 
using a Swedish incre- 
ment borer to extract 
small cores of wood 
crossing the grain 
of living trees so 
that he could meas- 
ure the width of 
the annual rings 
and _ determine 2 
how fast the tree 

had been growing 
without cutting a 
great gash in the 
tree. Once extract- 9, 
ed, these cores of 
wood are hard to 
handle without break- 
ing, and frequently the 
growth rings are so fine 
that a hand lens _ was 
necessary to count and measure 
them. So Dunning put a groove 
in a block of wood to hold the 
core, attached a measuring scale 
beside the groove, mounted a 
sliding lens over all and pro- 
ceeded to study his cores with 
greater convenience and accu- 
racy. Many other investigators 
of timber growth who use in- 
crement borers are now obtain- 
ing holders of the type invented by Dunning. 

In all forest regions of the United States, foresters 
and timberland owners are very much interested in the 
rate of growth of the different tree species. With the 
aid of properly constructed yield tables a timberman can 
forecast the height, diameter and merchantability of his 
young forests and so obtain an idea of their value, both 


o2 


present and future. 

At the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest Experi- 
ment Station, I. T. Haig was engaged in the work of 
constructing yield tables, and found it necessary to make 







CIRCULAR SLIDE RULE FOR COM- 
PUTING TREE HEIGHTS 
The inner circle revolves within the outer one. 
As the rule is set in the illustration, one of the 
computations made is for a slope distance of 
73 feet, an angle to tip of tree of 59 degrees, 
angle to base of tree 7 degrees, total angle 
66 degrees, giving a tree height of 130 feet. 


crease the cost of the 
work unjustifiably, while 
too few cut the cost 
but fail to give a 
basis for accurate 






conclusions. 
A common _loga- 
rithmic slide rule 
can be used in 
making the ne- 
cessary computa- 
tions of tree 
& heights, but it is 
a cumbersome in- 
strument to use in 
& the field. Further- 
more, the common 
arrangement of the 
scales on a slide rule 
is not most suitable for 
this work. So Haig adopt- 
ed the circular form of rule, 
08! which compresses 21 inches of 
straight length into a circle 7 
inches in diameter, changed the 
arrangement of the scales as 
well as the symbols so that the 
computations would be as simple 
as possible, and the time re- 
quired to figure tree heights is 
now less than one-fifth of what 
used to be necessary. Such a 
quick and mechanical method permits the computation 
of tree heights in the field directly as the other work 
progresses. 

At the time that Haig was perfecting his device, 
Gerhard Kempff, also of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Station, encountered the same difficulty in computing tree 
heights and proceeded to solve it in much the same way 
as Haig was doing it. Kempff used the circular form 
of slide rule, modified the scales and symbols, and then 
further compressed the whole device, instead of main- 
taining as large a scale as Haig did, so that it could be 

(Continued on page 376) 


























Is the American 
hestnut Coming 


Back? 


By C. P. WILBER 


ORESTERS of the State Forestry Department in 

New Jersey have been very much interested in a 

recent find in connection with the chestnut blight 
in Northern New Jersey. Ever since the chestnut bark 
disease began to attack the American Chestnut in 1904, 
professional foresters have been hoping that this tree 
might eventually develop a resistance to the disease 
which would prevent its being wiped out altogether. 
From time to time, indications have been seen which 
seem to point in this direction. The particular case 
described here is one of these, although it does not by 
any means prove that the chestnut is going to win out. 
The New Jersey foresters are not holding out any such 
encouragement but are watching this, together with 
other specific examples very closely. 

Standing along the country roadside near the little 
town of West Milford, in Passaic County, New Jersey, 
there is a native American Chestnut tree, two feet in 
diameter. This tree stands in the area affected by the 
chestnut blight very early after its advent into America 





AN AMERICAN CHESTNUT WHICH HAS AP- 

PARENTLY TAKEN A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 

AFTER SUCCUMBING, (SUPPOSEDLY) TO THE 
CHESTNUT BLIGHT DISEASE 
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THIS VIEW OF THE TREE WAS TAKEN 

FROM AN ANGLE WHICH SHOWS THE 

FINE HEALTHY GROWTH IN THE 
CROWN ON THE NORTH SIDE 


and, like all trees of this species in that 
neighborhood, appeared to have been killed 
by the blight. According to local residents, 
after the tree was practically dead, it began 
to put out new growth in the crown. This 
growth has continued and increased each 
year. At the present time, there is consid- 
erable healthy growth in the crown on the 
north side of the tree. The trunk on the 
south side is entirely dead. The accompany- 
ing illustrations give an idea of its condition 
in 1925 and the growth which it has made 
in coming back. The tree has been bearing 
chestnuts in increasing quantities in the past 
few years, and the fact that this individual 
is evidently making a strong effort to over- 
come the chestnut blight, offers the possi- 
bility that the species—or individuals within 
the species—may be getting ready to de- 
velop resistance to the disease. There is 
still further evidence in support of this pos- 
sibility in that for the past two years, chest- 
nut sprouts have been found on the State 
Forest in North Jersey and at other points 
in the State, which have reached sufficient 
age to bear fruit. 
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The freedom and joy of camping at Sunrise Lake, on beautiful Heather 
Meadows in the Mount Baker National Forest, must be experienced to 
appreciated. The lower view is of Mount Shuksan, seen from 


Sunrise Lake, along the route of the Mount Baker Forest Highway. 
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WAY up Northern Washington, next to the 
Canadian border, the lofty turrets of the Cas- 
cade Range reach their greatest width. It 

135 miles in an airline from the breaks of the Okanogan 
River on the east to Bellingham on its island-studded 
straits of the Pacific. Between is a wilderness area, if 
one is to be found in the United States. 


is 


This is a region of superb and stupendous scenic 


charm. Immense mountain masses, whose sides are 
hung with scores of living glaciers, thrust up into the 
Peaks, cliffs, moun- 


passes, glaciers, 


blue their rugged crests. 
tain meadows, wind-swept 
crevasses, characterize this truly alpine re- 
gion. Lower down, waterfalls, from the 
lacv spray of the mountain brook to the 
roar of glacier-ted, churning rivers, gleam 
amid the dark forests. The largest herd in 
the State of Washington, of that prince of the 
high places, the mountain goat, is found in 
this region, 

The lower slopes of this mountain mass 
are covered with dense forests of Douglas 
fir, silver fir, western hemlock, western red 
and Alaska cedar, and that most graceful of 
all high altitude trees, the mountain hemlock. 
National Forest, 


All this region is within a 


the Mount Baker. 

Into the western portion of this region a 
The Mount Baker High- 
way runs out from Bellingham, at sea level, 
58 miles up to Heather Meadows, 4,200 feet, 
in the lap of mountains. Two sentinels 
guard this region—Mount Baker, 10,750 feet, 
Mount Skuksan, 9,038 feet. Heather 
Meadows are named. For they are a 
series of terraces, set with little green-bor- 
dered lakes, on whose quiet surfaces the en- 
circling mountains are mirrored. The 
parks between the groups of fronded hem- 
locks are thickly carpeted with pink heather 
with 


road is now built. 


and 
well 


open 


and vaccinium, laden during August 
luscious huckleberries. 

On one side Mount Baker looms up, tempt- 
ing the hardiest climber. Nearer, Mount 
Shuksan rears its glacier-hung heights. Be- 
tween lie Heather Meadows where the less 


venturesome too, may enjoy these marvels 
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ayground inthe 
Pacific Northwest—ay john D. Guthrie 


-hotography by Bert Huntoon) 


of mountain landscapes from peaceful and comfortable 
camps. 

Up to Heather Meadows now winds a road from the 
valley of the Nooksack River, some twelve miles below. 
Each year to these meadows will come thousands of 
Americans, and Canadians, too, for this region is only 
fifteen miles south of the International Boundary, and 
each will gaze enraptured on the splendid panorama, 
and go away better, prouder and healthier. 


There is no more beautiful scenery in America. 


GQ —- Bathing at the Foot of Shuksan 


ol 








The freedom and joy of camping at Sunrise Lake, on beautiful Heather 
Meadows in the Mount Baker National Forest, must be experienced to 

appreciated. The lower view is of Mount Shuksan, seen from 
Sunrise Lake, along the route of the Mount Baker Forest Highway. 
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Northern Washington, next to the 


in 


WAY up 
Canadian border, the lofty turrets of the Cas- 
cade Range reach their greatest width. It is 

135 miles in an airline from the breaks of the Okanogan 
River on the east to Bellingham on its island-studded 
straits of the Pacific. Between is a wilderness area, if 
one is to be found in the United States. 


This is a region of superb and stupendous scenic 
charm. whose 
hung with scores of living glaciers, thrust up into the 
Peaks, cliffs, moun- 


Immense mountain masses, sides are 
blue their rugged crests. 


tain meadows, wind-swept glaciers, 
crevasses, characterize this truly alpine re- 
Lower down, waterfalls, from the 
mountain brook to the 
roar of glacier-fed, churning rivers, gleam 


The largest herd in 


passes, 


gion. 
lacy spray of the 
amid the dark forests. 
the State of Washington, of that prince of the 
high places, the mountain goat, is found in 
this region, 

The lower slopes of this mountain mass 
are covered with dense forests of Douglas 
fir, silver fir, western hemlock, western red 
and Alaska cedar, and that most graceful of 
all high altitude trees, the mountain hemlock. 
All this region is within a National Forest, 
the Mount Baker. 


Into the western portion of this region a 
The Mount Baker High- 
3ellingham, at sea level, 


road is now built. 
way runs out from 
58 miles up to Heather Meadows, 4,200 feet, 
in the lap of mountains. Two sentinels 
guard this region—Mount Baker, 10,750 feet, 
Mount Skuksan, 9,038 feet. 
Meadows named. For they are a 
series of terraces, set with little green-bor- 
dered lakes, on whose quiet surfaces the en- 
circling mountains are mirrored. The 
parks between the groups of fronded hem- 
locks are thickly carpeted with pink heather 
and during August 


and Heather 


are well 


open 


vaccinium, laden with 
luscious huckleberries. 

On one side Mount Baker looms up, tempt- 
ing the hardiest climber. Nearer, Mount 
Shuksan rears its glacier-hung heights. Be- 
tween lie Heather Meadows where the less 
venturesome too, may enjoy these marvels 


of mountain landscapes from peaceful and comfortable 
camps. 

Up to Heather Meadows now winds a road from the 
valley of the Nooksack River, some twelve miles below. 
Each to these meadows will come thousands of 
Americans, and Canadians, too, for this region is only 
fifteen miles south of the International Boundary, and 
each will gaze enraptured on the splendid panorama, 
and go away better, prouder and healthier. 


year 


There is no more beautiful scenery in America. 








G48 Bathing at the Foot of Shuksan 
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EDITORIAL 


Pollution of Our Inland Waters 


[* MANY respects conserving the purity of our in- 
land, waters is almost as important as conserving the 
waters themselves. It is well known that the increasing 
pollution of our lakes and streams is a threat to public 
health, to outdoor recreation and to fish life. It is to 
be hoped that the international conference of pollution 
experts which will be held in Washington on June 8 
will serve not only to accomplish the specific purpose of 
the conference but to call public attention to the need 
of remedial action in respect to our inland waters. The 
international conference will, of course, consider ques- 
tions quite apart from inland waters. Its purpose is to 
arrive at ways and means of preventing pollution of the 
waters of the high seas. Recognizing that oil is a type 
of pollutant carrying great hazards, Congress passed the 
Oil Pollution Act in 1924, which regulates the discharge 
of oils into coastal waters. The jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, however, is limited to navigable waters within 
a coastal strip of three miles. Serious effects of oil 
pollution are, it is said, extending over wide areas 
of extra territorial waters because of the peculiar prop- 
erties of mineral oils now so commonly used by steam- 
ers. To consider this situation Congress empowered 
and directed the President to call the international con- 
ference which will be attended by representatives of 
twelve maritime nations. 

For the average American, however, the most impor- 
tant and complicated aspects of pollution concern our 
inland lakes and water courses. Here come into the 
foreground complicated questions of public and private 
rights. Property rights in the use of water have grown 
up and the primary law that water courses may be 
used only so far as the use does not diminish the quan- 


Western 


HE speedy defeat of the Salt Lake grazing pro- 
gram as typified by the Stanfield Bill was a deci- 
sive and significant victory for the public. It is highly 


improbable that the substitute measure now on the 


854 


tity or impair the quality for others entitled to a similar 
grant of use has been thrust into the background. The 
tendency to make of our water courses veritable sewer- 
age systems is general with the result that fish life is 
destroyed and public health and outdoor recreation is 
made to suffer. 

It is encouraging to learn that far-seeing manufac- 
turers, legislators and executives are reposing increased 
confidence in those biologists who have their hands on 
nature’s pulse and who from time to time are sending 
out bulletins relative to the sufferings of old Dame 
Nature under the loads of civilization’s debris in the 
nature of smoke, acid fumes, sewage, garbage and man- 
ufacturing wastes. In many places these pollutants have 
become so serious that nature’s process of caring for 
them have been indefinitely suspended. It is the old 
story that while Dame Nature never goes on strike, 
she is seriously crippled by lockouts and knockouts 
at the hands of man. 

It will, we believe, be the part of wisdom to follow 
the coming conference with a_ national 
conference devoted to the problems of inland water 
pollution. Such a plan, it is understood, is under con- 
sideration by the National Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
reation. The situation is a serious and complicated one, 
demanding the best thought and cooperation of biolo- 
gists, sportsmen, manufacturers, state and federal ex- 
perts. A meeting early next winter will do much to 
prescribe prophylactic treatment of Dame Nature, and to 
establish a modus vivendi whereby we may avert the 
dangers which suddenly fall when civilization suspends 
biologic laws and attempts to make dollars faster than 
nature can take up the slack and slag of “development.” 


international 


Stockmen 


Senate calendar or any of the other grazing bills pend- 
ing in Congress will be passed during the present session. 
An outcome of no grazing legislation will be gratifying 
to many and regretted by few outside the western graz- 
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ers themselves. Even among the stockmen, we believe, 
the great majority feel that no legislation is far better 
than the radical anti-public legislation proposed by Sen- 
ator Stanfield’s measure. The editor, is in receipt of 
letters from western stockmen themselves which express 
that feeling. Certain other stockmen on the other hand 
have criticized the Association very bitterly for the 
active part it has taken in defeating the Stanfield Bill. 
They have charged that it is unfriendly to the western 
stockmen and their industry. In this they are mistaken. 

At the hearings on the Stanfield Bill, Senator Stanfield 
took the editor of this magazine much to task for having 
expressed the opinion editorially that the destructive de- 
mands of the Salt Lake meeting were framed by a few 
large and powerful grazers and did not represent the 
great majority of western users of the forests. Recent 
events have served to strengthen that conviction. In 
opposing the legislation proposed by these men, The 
American Forestry Association meant no attack against 
the western stock industry or against properly regu- 
lated grazing as a legitimate use of the National For- 
ests. Its fight has been and still is against the or- 
ganized barons of the range who seek through political 
opportunism or other means to break down forest regu- 
lation and to advance their own interests at the expense 
of the public forests. 


For the western stockmen as a whole there is ad- 
Theirs is an important and 
necessary industry, to the prosperity of which the Na- 


mittedly much to be said. 


tional Forests should contribute insofar as good forest 
administration permits. As we have said in previous 
editorials, grazing has a place in the conservation pro- 
gram of the National Forests. Over thirty thousand 
stockmen are grazing their herds on the forest ranges. 
The great majority are small owners. They are sat- 
isfied with the Roosevelt brand of forest and range 
management, and as a whole are cooperating with the 
Forest Service in its tremendous task of coordinating 
the uses of the National Forests to the general public 
good. Their dependency on the forest ranges entitles 
them to the fairest possible treatment, consistent with 
the management of the Forests for timber and water- 
shed protection. 

This Association holds no view looking to the evic- 
tion of the stockmen from the National Forests. It 
does hold, however, that grazing in many instances con- 
flicts with other more important uses of the forest 
and that the Secretary must retain his present broad 
grant of authority to make adjustments where and when 
public interests demand. By this system only, can the 
National Forests serve their highest purpose by serving 
the greatest number of people. 


The Northern Pacific Land Grant 


HE Joint Committee of Congress, appointed more 

than a year ago to investigate the old Pacific land 
grant, is finding its task a long and complex one. The 
Committee has been holding hearings periodically for 
many months and the end of the testimony is not yet 
clearly in sight. There appears to be little chance 
of the investigation being completed in time for the 
findings of the Committee to be reported to Congress 
this session. The paramount question at issue is whether 
three million acres of land in the National Forests of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington shall remain in public 
ownership or shall pass to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The land in question embraces a large 
number of heavily timbered sections withdrawn years 
Forests and since administered as 
The total value of the 


ago as National 
such by the Forest Service. 
public property at stake is placed at approximately thirty 
million dollars and is claimed by the Northern Pacific 
Company under the terms of its land grants of 1864 and 
1870. These grants were made by Congress to aid 
the Railway Company in building its lines from Wis- 
consin to the Pacific coast. 

The investigation is the result of a joint request by 
the Secretaries of the Departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior who several years ago asked that there be 
a complete investigation of the Northern Pacific land 
grant in order to determine whether or not the rail- 
way company is entitled to select practically three mil- 
lion acres mostly in the National Forests in addition 
to some thirty-seven million acres which it had already 


selected under the grant. The Secretary of Agriculture 
believes that a searching investigation of all the facts 
will show that Congress has ample authority to save 
these National Forest lands for the public. 

The Forest Service is contending that the Northern 
Pacific land grant has already been fully satisfied and 
that the company is not entitled to select a single addi- 
tional acre. More than that it holds that an accounting 
from the railroad may justify Congress in canceling the 
patents to all granted lands which the corporations still 
retain. Among its specific contentions are that the 
company failed to comply with the law in selling certain 
of its lands to settlers, at prices not exceeding 
acre, and that hundreds of thousands of acres of poor 
land within the grant limits were erroneously classified 
as mineral and the railroad thus permitted to select other 
and much more valuable lands. 


$2.50 per 


The testimony thus far given has been very vol- 
uminous and enlightening as to the history and opera- 
tion of this old land grant. The investigation is in 
the nature of an accounting on the part of the rail- 
road in order that Congress may determine the equity 
of legislation which would deny the company the lands 
If the contentions of the Forest Service 
are correct, it would appear that Congress has good 
grounds for action. Certainly the value of the public 
property involved and the effect of its dismemberment 
from the National Forests upon forest administration 
justify the Committee in making a thorough and com- 
plete investigation of the situation. 


in question. 
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‘\ 
N the April issue 
of this magazine 
a suggestion was 
the Con- 
eress of the United 
could do no 


a 





made _ that 
States 
finer or more. con- 
thing in 
observation of Ameri- 
can Forest Week than 
to pass pending legis- 
lation of vital impor- 
tance to the forests of 


While Con- 


gress did not observe the week by passing forestry leg- 


constructive 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 
Michigan 


the nation. 


islation, the House of Representatives did mark it on 
April 22 by devoting several hours to a discussion of 
the national importance of forestry. This was the first 
time in history that either branch 
unanimous consent, has set apart an agreed time to sig- 
nalize American Forest Week. It was done upon the 
request of Mr. Davey, of Ohio, seconded by Mr. Wood- 


of Congress, by 


ruff, of Michigan. 

For the first time in history the House of Rep- 
resentatives spent three hours, by unanimous consent, 
general subject of conservation during 
Week. Upon request of Mr. Davey, 
of Ohio, it was first agreed that this should be taken 
up on Tuesday, April 20. Having been crowded out 
on that date, Mr. Woodruff, of Michigan, asked that the 
time be given on the 22nd and a number of interesting 
addresses were given on that day. 

In accordance with the usual custom, the time was 
evenly divided between the majority and minority mem- 


in discussing the 
American Forest 





HON. CHARLES E. KIEFNER 
Missouri 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON 
Connecticut 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF CONGRESS 
CONSIDERING NATIONAL ASPECTS 


bers. Mr. Tilson opened the discussion, declaring it to 
be the desire of every right-minded man to leave the 
world better than he found it. After recounting some 
of his own experiences as a young man in land clear- 
ing and warning against the continuation of the Ameri- 
can habit of destructiveness, he declared: 

When we reflect that man not only found the earth covered 
with forests but that he found underneath the soil an abundance 
of oil, natural gas, and coal of all descriptions, all of which he 
is proceeding to use up at an incredibly fast rate, it is enough 
to cause us to stop and consider what the final result will be. 
We cannot replace the oil, the gas, or the coal. These came 
from the vegetable growth of bygone ages. The surface of 
the earth, however, can be caused to produce new forests, and 
if we would have regard for the future, if we would really 
have the world better for our having lived in it, and not ma- 
terially worse, it is necessary that we enter not only upon a 
policy of conserving the forests that have been left but of re- 
storing as far as possible the forests to the condition in which 
they should have been maintained through the years that have 
passed. 

Mr. Tilson was followed by Congressman Albert 
Johnson, of Washington, who pointed out the change of 
attitude in the western states toward the Forest Service 
since 1913. Mr. Johnson called attention to the fact 
that during his terms of service in Congress there had 
seldom been a time when the Committee on Agriculture, 
to which forestry bills were usually referred, had on it 
any one “who really understood much about actual for- 
ests and actual forest conservation,” and continued, “I 
am very glad to see the whole House beginning to care- 
fully consider this subject.” 

Mr. McSweeney, of Ohio, with appropriate remarks, 
read the American Forest Week Proclamation by the 
President and Mr. Rankin, of Mississippi, placed in the 
record a poem written by Congressman J. Alfred Tay- 
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~ ON CAPITOL HILL 


SIGNALIZE AMERICAN FOREST WEEK BY 
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lor, of West Virginia, entitled “When a Great Oak 


Falls.” 

Congressman Scott Leavitt, who was a Forest Super- 
visor before coming to Congress, spoke interestingly of 
forest problems and sketched the history of the Forest 
Service. He closed with the following appeal to the 
Members of Congress: 


I remember one time, in the days when I was a ranger in 
the western forests, riding my horse to the top of a peak of 
the mountains during the dangerous fire duty at 
that time was to stand on the top of the mountain with field 
I remember how im- 


slopes stretching out 


season. My 


glasses and to scan the entire horizon. 


pressive it looked with the great forested 


as far as I could see in every direction. And then when there 
appeared a rising cloud of smoke my duty was to get the word 
out, to get reinforcements started to the fire, and then to get my 
pack horse loaded with shovel and ax and mattock, with my 
bedding and my food, and to get to that fire just as quickly as 
I could, across country and by the best trails possible, and to try 
to hold it from spreading until the reinforcements came. I like 
to think that this forestry week means an arousing of that idea 
of watchfulness and of the spirit of action in the minds of all 
the American people. I like to think that we here in Con- 
gress, in recognition of this great occasion of American Forest 
Week, set aside by the President of the United States, are our- 
selves, on this Capitol Hill in Washington, like the lookouts on 
guard in our great national forests, on the watch against what- 
of the forest lands, may threaten the carry- 
movement, so 


ever, like the fires 
ing out of this great 
that the future of the nation, so far as we are concerned, will 
be eternally secure 


constructive, conservation 


Aswell, of 
progress of forestry in his State and said: 

resources of one kind or another may be placed 
into four classes: those which are inexhaustible and occur 
in unlimited quantities, such as light and air. Second, 
haustible resources, but limited in quantity such as land and 
water. Third, those which are exhaustible and not capable of 


Congressman Louisiana, spoke of the 


Natural 
First, 
inex- 
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replenishment, such as 
oil, gas, sulphur. 
Fourth, exhaustible re- 





sources which can be re- 





newed, such as fish, game 
and forests 

The wild life comes 
under the cl of re- 
newable resources. I 
wish I might have time 
to present this great 
question as seems to 


me it is imperatively 


pressing upon the atten- 





HON. SCOTT LEAVITT 
Montana 


tion of this C 


yngress, SO 





that in the future our 
legisla- 
tive body shall not be feeble and light, but that Congress will 
effort to go at least as far in advance as public 


steps as a great 


make an 
sentiment of the American people. 

Mr. Davey, of Ohio, took up the indirect benefits 
of forests and said in part: 

We do not own America. We have this great land only on a 
life lease, even though the property stands in our names at the 
courthouses all over America. We have it only so long as the 
breath of life is in us, and then, according to the laws of na- 
ture, we must pass it on to another generation. This great land, 
red in the history of the world, the most richly 
matter of natural resources which we have 
spent with a lavish, prodigal hand, this land that came to 
us with all its manifold and magnificent blessings, brought to us 
1 solemn and everlasting responsibility, to keep 
great and as wonderful and as worth 
we received it.” 


the most fav 
blessed in the 


also a great an 
this our America as 
while as it 

Congressman Kiefner, of Missouri, who has been a 
lumber dealer in private life, made an appeal for tax re- 
vision, and after an address full of helpful informa- 
tion on the lumber production of the country, mentioned 
the need for equitable taxes. 


was when 
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| submit the high price of lumber as an important factor in 
the high cost of living, which may eventually result in the 
National Government being compelled to take over our for- 
Equitable taxa- 
pos- 


ests as foreign nations long since have done. 


tion on cut-over and waste lands where reforestation is 


sible is also inevitable if private individuals are to restore our 
forests. Practical men will not invest money in growing trees 
until the investment is comparatively safe. 


I furthermore submit that the questions of conservation of 
our forest supply and the reforestation of our forests are prob- 
lems of vital concern and should be heeded by this Congress if 


should as 


we 
the 


possible and certainly by its successors, or else 


public officials cause to be hung 
“Please help the blind.” 


on our breasts placard 


Mr. Kemp, of Louisiana, called attention to the ac- 
tivity of lumber companies in his state in reforestation 
and practical forest management and stressed the neces- 
sity of activity by the Federal Government in_re- 
forestation. 

“Now it does seem to me,” he said in closing, “that the mat- 
ter of reforestation ought to appeal to the Federal Government. 
It is something that concerns woman, and child 
in the United States. A hundred years ago we had a handful 
of people and a continent covered with timber. Today we have 
a handful of timber and a continent covered with people, and 


every man, 


the demand for timber for lumber and wood consumption today 
is greater than it has ever been in the history of the country.” 


Mr. Woodruff, co-author of the MeNary-Woodruff 
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had 


bill, called attention to the fact that Americans 
proven that they have the greatest appetite for timber 
of any nation in the world and spoke interestingly of 
the forestry history of European countries. The fact 
that Mr. Woodruff’s regiment during the war was sta- 
tioned in the Maritime pine forests of France and that 
he later observed reforestation methods in Poland made 
his talk of unusual interest. He discussed the McNary- 
Woodruff Bill and deplored the action of the House 
of Representatives in reducing the ten-year $40,000,000 
referring to it as “hop-scotch ap- 


A 


program on April 7, 
propriation.”’ 

“The time is not far distant,” he said, “when we shall know 
from one end of this country to the other that we are needing 
We shall struggle harder to build up 
We shall measure our na- 


a new brand of economy. 
natural resources than to save funds. 
tional wealth in trees, soil fertility, navigable waterways, and 
wild life, and I predict that when this time shall 
be committed to the principle not only of lining out our big 
job of conservation but of providing the sinews to perform it.” 

Mr. Lowrey, of Mississippi, the final speaker, ex- 
pressed appreciation for the great amount of information 
which had been given and referred to some practical for- 
In fifteen 


comes we 


estry which he had observed in Mississippi. 
years time he said he had seen black locust grow into 
very good fence-post material on gullied land which 
would have otherwise been waste. 


FOREST FIRES 
In Real Life and Reel Life 


(Continued 


and starts work all over again, meanwhile arguing with 
himself over the probability of the lunch wagon driver 
finding out where he is before he starves to death, and 
wondering how much longer he can hold ,out without 
a drink of water. Usually the lunch wagon reaches 
him just after it has been hijacked by a gang of starv- 
ing fire fighters over on the other forty, and all there 
is left to eat is a handful of second-hand soda crack- 
ers and a can of misused sardines, which is not the kind 
of a meal he is accustomed to around camp and rates 
about .00 in his estimation. However, it is better than 
nothing, so he opens the can of sardines gracefully with 
a long handled shovel and prepares to make the best 
of it. Just as he pries off the southeast corner of the 
can the wind whips the fire up and he abandons the meal 
and part of his back hair while making his dash for 
safety. Just to make it harder he usually runs out of 
his favorite brand of eating tobacco about noon, and 
from then on he gets by on his nerve alone. 

No, fighting forest fires is not the romantic, sensa- 
tional adventure the directors at Hollywood would have 
us believe. It is the hardest, meanest, hottest, driest, 
most disagreeable and thankless work there is to be 
found in the woods, and since the good looking girls 


from page 


325) 


prefer to go to the picture shows in town instead of 
around the fires waiting to be rescued, there is 
I've 


standing 
scarcely any enjoyment to be found in them. 
seen a number of advertisements lately and seen pic- 
tures of fire fighters walking through the woods with 
certain late inventions in the way of portable fire pumps, 
which are guaranteed to weigh less than a hundred 
pounds and to pump a stream of water from the near- 
est creek onto the fire: These pumpers look all right 
and sound all right, but of course, when a fire breaks 
out twelve miles from a railroad track and eight miles 
readily seen that a hundred pound 
is 10t to be relied upon. Fires are 
good old-fashioned way and a long 
ax and a crosscut saw are still the 


from water it is 
portable fire pump 
still fought in the 
handled shovel, an 
best tools ever invented. 

Nevertheless, the movie men are still trying to put out 
forest fires by running at them and waving the arms 
apparently with the intention of scaring them to death. 
Out in this neck of the woods we are hoping that we 
will not have any bad fires this year, but if we do I’m 
going to wire Hollywood and have them send up a direc- 
tor to look it over. He might go back and make a re- 
alistic picture out of it. 


The Forester or the Shepherd? 


The Modern Significance of Some Ancient History of Forest and 
Grazing in the Region of the Mediterranean Sea 


By P. L. 


BUTTRICK 


V. Mediterranean Countries 


HE care of livestock as a form of livelihood far 
antedates the grazing industry as we know it 
today. It grew directly out of the primitive 
hunting stage of human existence. Before the dawn 
of written history, man had tamed the wild herds he 
parts of the earth 
at least, he seems to have done this before he learned 


had formerly hunted. In some 


to sow and reap. Pastoral life has always been a 
most picturesque and important means of human exist- 
ence, as well as one which has profoundly affected 
not only the distribution of forests, but the course of 
social and political history. In working out a national 
grazing policy we cannot afford to neglect considera- 
tion of these facts. 

Human history is known for the longest period in 
the Mediterranean region and the Near East, where 
it offers interesting examples of the effect of grazing 


upon forests and upon the course of history. Owing 


to the great spans of time and space involved, the 
story must be told in a generalized way, rather than 
in detail as in previous articles of this series. The 
earliest records we have of the affairs of mankind in 
this region show that the peoples of that part of the 
world were divided according to occupation into two 
great groups—the agricultural and the pastoral. The 
first group dwelt largely along the great rivers such 
as the Nile and the Euphrates where agriculture de- 
pendent upon irrigation had developed to such a point 
that cities and a considerable degree of civilization was 
possible. Outside these regions of civilization, dwelt 
the pastoral peoples—the barbarian or half civilized 
at best. Further from the civilized centres, the degree 
of culture decreased, and the pastoral people gradually 
merged into those still in the primeval hunting stage. 

The civilized people were, in the main, peaceable 
folk, and when they waged war it was usually at the 
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orders of their rulers who wished to extend their 
domains at the expense of other civilized rulers. The 
peoples on the other hand were warlike 
following or driving their flocks and herds 
new and greener pastures, and on occasion 


Sometimes these 


pastoral 
nomads, 
towards 
attacking their civilized neighbors. 
attacks were mere raiding expeditions, sometimes at- 
tacks in force. In the latter case, if successful, the 
nomads settled among their agricultural neighbors as 
conquerors, and finally adopted their ways—only to 
be later overwhelmed by further invasions of people 
such as they themselves had originally been. 

Apparently these movements were not 
sporadic but at times took the form of great invasions 
and profound displacements of peoples and _ civiliza- 
tions. In general, these great invasions came from 
the eastward out of Asia. The modern historian 
working with the geologist and the climatologist, 
seem to have established that climatic changes were 
largely responsible for these invasions. Great periods 
of drought destroyed the grazing grounds of the 
nomads and forced them to seek new homes and new 
pastures. The most important of these forced migra- 
tions, and the one perhaps most easily traceable to 
climatic causes, was that which took place at the time 
of the fall of the Roman Empire, and which is thought 
It is a commonplace 


always 


to have been one of its causes. 
with historians that these great migrations and in- 
vasions afford the key to much of the history of 
Europe from the late Stone Age to the close of the 
sixteenth century, and the resultant struggle between 
pastoral nomadism and civilization, as represented by 
agricultural and their offshoots the urban peoples, has 
been much studied. 
The Struggle Between Agriculture and Grazing 

European writers have pointed out that grazing as 
an industry divorced from stock raising as a part of 
agriculture, is a lineal descendant in a fundamentally 
unchanged form of the pastoral nomadism of the early 
centuries, and that in certain parts of the world there 
is still a struggle between peoples living by grazing 
and those living by agriculture for possession of the 
soil. 

There are naturally certain regions too dry or too 
sterile for agriculture. In them grazing only is pos- 
sible. There are others where agriculture is so profit- 
able that grazing cannot hope to succeed as an in- 
dustry by itself in competition with agriculture. But 
there is also a no-man’s land, where a slight change in 
economic conditions or in rainfall may shift the bal- 
ance, so that at one period agriculture is profitable and 
at another grazing only is possible, and it is in such 
regions that the real struggle takes place. Under 
favorable conditions the agriculturalist attempts to 
drive out the graziers, under unfavorable ones the con- 
ditions are reversed. This struggle is age-long, both 
in its major and minor phases and it is difficult to see 
how it can ever cease. In this perpetual warfare, the 


forest is not neutral ground. It suffers alike from 
the attacks of the agriculturalist and the grazier. 


Lumbering and Fire 

It may seem to some that we are completely over- 
looking two other very potent causes of forest de- 
struction—lumbering and fire. In America these have 
certainly been of dominant importance, but it seems 
evident that in Europe, more especially the Mediter- 
ranean region, while of course they have to be reck- 
oned with, they are either secondary or accessory 
causes of destruction. 

In the first place, lumbering on a large scale is a 
modern industry. Primitive man appears to have made 
small demands upon the forest for wood materials, 
early civilizations seem to have built more largely of 
stone or brick than wood, confining their use of wood 
largely to beams, pillars, and supports of one kind or 
other. Fuel in the relatively mild Mediterranean 
climate was of less importance than in more northern 
regions. Only in modern times have methods of large 
scale land transportation of timber been developed. 
The timber industry was therefore until the nine- 
teenth century confined to locations bordering water 
ways. Furthermore, clear cutting, except the constant 
clearing of coppice on short rotations, which is a prac- 
tice of ancient origin, seems to have been unknown. 
Large timbers were culled out here and there to supply 
beams and ship timbers. Such cuttings reduced the 
timber supply but did not without other factors reduce 
forest areas. However, by opening up the crown 
cover, they were apt to admit at least temporarily the 
grass which in turn encourages the entrance of the 
herds, which in their turn destroy the seedlings and 
thus finally the forest. 

Of course it cannot be claimed that forest fires did 
not add their quota to forest destruction in Europe as 
they have elsewhere. There is evidence of their 
presence as far back into history as we can go, and 
the relatively. dry climate of the Mediterranean region 
favors them, although the climate of that region has 
apparently been more humid at times than it now is. 
Northern Europe, however, with its humid climate 
does not seem to have been as much a sufferer from 
fire as southern. The striking thing about fires is that 
they have apparently been set since the earliest time, 
as they still are today to facilitate the growth of 
grass, and they are usually, perhaps always, a weapon 
of the grazing peoples in forest destruction. 


We might therefore feel safe in ascribing to grazing 
a large or even a preponderant rolé in forest destruc- 
tion in Mediterranean regions, even on the basis of 
such negative evidence as the above, but we are not 
confined to it alone. There have been enough detailed 
histories written of particular regions and there is 
enough contemporary evidence from the known action 
of grazing upon the forests, both in its modern indus- 
trial form and in its primitive form of pastoral nomad- 
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ism, to support the generali- 
We have, in the pre- 
this series, 


zation. 
vious articles of 
gone into details of this graz- 
ing destruction in various 
countries, the political 
and land struggle surrounding 
it. In this article we shall not 


and 


attempt to treat it in such de- 
tailed fashion, but except for 
some »comparatively modern 
references, we will deal more 
with some of the underlying 
principles of the struggle. 
Effect of Different Kinds of 
Stock Upon The Forest 
There is one phase of the 
struggle between forestry and 
grazing which it is well to 
mention here, and that is the 
kind of Ap- 
parently the earliest nomads 
cattle 
people. Now cattle are usual- 


stock grazed. 


in Europe were a 
ly considered as doing less damage to forests than 
sheep or goats, partly because the herds graze over 
a wider range and in less dense formation, partly be- 
cause they are unable to climb such steep slopes as 
sheep and goats, and partly because of their food 
habits. 

However, generally speaking, they require better 
pasture than sheep or goats and are sometimes less 
profitable to their owners. Consequently an impover- 
ishment of pastures or changed economic conditions 
have often caused the introduction of sheep to replace 





Courtesy 


FRANCE, THE GRASS HAS BEEN SO IRRE- 
INJURED BY CATTLE THAT THE BARE ROCK IS EXPOSED 


HERE IN THE PASTURES OF THESY, 
PARABLY 





THE FORESTS OF SPAIN HAVE NOT 
STRICTED GRAZING. 
BEEN PLANTED AND PROTECTED TO RESTORE A FOREST COVER 





Courtesy, “‘Espana Forestal”’ 


ESCAPED THE CONSEQUENCES OF UNRE- 
IN THE SIERRA DE GUARDARRAMA, SCOTCH PINE HAS 


cattle. This change apparently took place in many 
Mediterranean regions before the dawn of history, and 
it was a hard blow to the forest. Sheep, being harder 
on the pasturage, sooner exhaust it and, therefore, 
sooner invade the forest. Once in it, they are more 
damaging because of their food habits and their ability 
to reach the steeper slopes. 

Goats are to sheep what sheep are to cattle. Lands 
exhausted by sheep will still support goats. Conse- 
quently an over-grazed sheep country is apt to be 
turned over to goats, and goats are the worst of all 

common grazing animals in 
their effect upon the forest. 
They are able to reach its 
most inaccessible portion ; they 
are as much browsers as 
grass eaters and, consequently 


attack saplings as well as 
seedlings, and their tooth 
structure enables them to 


crop even closer than sheep. 
Concerning the goat as an 
agent in forest destruction, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, one of the 
greatest of British botanists 
said: “The goat (is) the 
great enemy of tree vegeta- 
tion—an animal whose dis- 
astrous influence**** entitles 
it to rank as one of the worst 
enemies of the human race.” 
(Hooker and Ball “Travels in 
Morocco,” London, 1878). For 
many centuries sheep and 


Forestiere”’ 


“Societe 
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goats, rather than cattle, have been the important 
grazing animals of the Mediterranean region. 


Grazing and Climatic Changes in Relation to Forests 


It was formerly taken for granted that if a country 
such as Palestine, which is now largely arid and deso- 
late, was known to have once been forested, its arid 
condition was due to climatic changes caused by de- 
forestation. A more modern interpretation is that the 
climate changed first and that such change, in the 
absence of other causes, accounts for the disappearance 
of the forest. 

The geologists have been able to trace the advances 
and recessions of the forest in northern Europe during 
the various advances and recessions of the Ice Age 
before the final retreat of the glaciers, and we are 
beginning to learn from the work of Huntington and 
others a good deal about the climate of Europe and 
Asia from the dawn of history until today. These 
changes have apparently been of sufficient magnitude 
to throw certain regions in or out of the climatic belt 
where forests can grow. We know, for instance, that 
certain regions in the British Isles were forested dur- 
ing the Roman Period, where now it is impossible to 
make trees grow for purely climatic reasons. In 
parts of the region of the Mediterranean Sea, appar- 
ently a few inches more or less of rain make possible 
or impossible tree growth. 

If the 
forest areas would occur almost solely according to 


earth were uninhabited, this fluctuation of 


climatic factors. At one period changes affecting ad- 
versely the forest would gradually restrict its area, 
at another changes favorable to it would encourage its 
spread. Human action, however, intensifies both these 
effects, but more especially that of restricting the 
forest. 

In order to understand this human action we must 
first consider the relationship of forest and natural 
grassland areas. In most parts of the earth‘the natural 
distribution of forests and grass land is determined 
by moisture conditions. In regions having rainfall 
sufficient to support forests, the trees gradually crowd 
out the grass. In regions where there is too little 
moisture for trees, grass vegetation is supreme, except 
of course in deserts. The world’s great grazing areas, 
whether those areas are grazed under the modern 
industrial system or that of pastoral nomadism, usually 
lie therefore in climatic belts too dry for forest growth 
or for agriculture without irrigation. Bordering these 
areas we find forest areas, agricultural belts or deserts. 

Grazing regions being semi-arid, or looked at from 
another point of view semi-humid areas, a slight de- 
crease in moisture will turn them into deserts, a slight 
increase will make forests or agriculture possible. 
This has a profound effect upon grazing and in turn 
forest distribution as can be shown from ex- 
First assume a condition where the grazing 
In case 


upon 
amples. 
areas lie between the forests and the deserts. 
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of drought, the range along the desert is decreased in 
area and carrying capacity, and the herds are thus 
forced against the hills and the forest belt to find 
sustenance. After the moisture conditions improve, 
the herds may again push out into the desert ranges, 
but their temporary invasion of the forest has left its 
mark in the absence of seedling growth, which has 
been destroyed by the stock or in extreme cases by 
fires set to facilitate grass growth. Trees, as they 
approach natural grassland areas, grow slowly and 
have few seed years, and the mortality among the 
young seedlings is from purely climatic reasons high, 
so recovery is slow. If another drought comes before 
the forest has recovered, the damage is intensified. A 
series of favorable years may mean an opportunity for 
forest recovery and perhaps even a chance for the 
forest to invade the grassland. But favorable moisture 
conditions mean favorable opportunity for the herds to 
increase, perhaps to a point where they can prevent 
the spread of the forest—or at least to check its 
rate of advance—which must be slow at any event. 
Huntington in his book “Palestine and its 
formation” has shown that in Palestine the raids of the 


Trans- 


desert Arabs upon the agricultural population in the 
foothills are intensified by dry years when the grass- 
land areas fringing the desert fail to afford them 
sustenance. The farmers are by these raids driven 
further into the hills for safety, and their attacks upon 
the forest are thus added to those of the graziers 
North Africa, the 


Forest Service has a perpetual struggle on its hands 


themselves. In French French 


with the pastoral Arabs, who constantly attempt to 
invade the forest areas with their herds. 

In case of grazing regions lying between an agricul- 
tural region and a mountain forest belt the agriculture 
belt is moved further out toward the mountains with 
an increase of moisture, thus crowding the herds 
Furthermore 
time of general prosperity increases the size of the 
herds and when the dry times come the herds may 
be even more apt to seek moisture and grass in the 


against the forest. such a_ favorable 


hills among the trees. 


Climatic Changes of Different Magnitudes 


Climatic changes, whether those of great magnitude 
involving centuries or shorter periods involving de- 
cades, are not all in one direction, but appear to be 
what the climatologists call “pulsatory”; that is to 
say there is a swing backward and forward from 
periods of abundant moisture to periods of aridity. 
There appear to have been, in the Mediterranean re- 
gion during historic time, three climatic changes of 
great magnitude which have had profound influence 
upon the life as well as upon forest and grazing con- 
ditions of the region. These changes took the form 
of prolonged periods of aridity. The first of these 
came about 1200 B.C., when a long dry period set 
the ancestors of the Arabs (always a pastoral people) 

(Continued on page 377) 




















Discouraged 
The woodpecker wept in deep dismay 
As the shades of the evening stole, 
had been pecking all the day 
At a cast-iron telegraph pole. 
—Disston Crucible. 


For he 


Tonic 
T. C. Luther, of Mechanicsville, already 
the world’s champion tree planter, began 
birthday to 





on his  sixty-third plant ten 





million trees. 

“Tree planting,” he said to a reporter, 
“benefits others, but it specially benefits the planter himself. It 
keeps him from getting discouraged as he gets old—keeps him 
from giving up. 

“Old Sol Perkins ought to go in for tree planting. Old Sol, 
you know, complained: 

When I 


men were of no account; and now I am old, old men are of no 
account. ""—Los Angeles Times. 


““T was born at the wrong time. was young, young 


Fox Hunters, Attention! 
(The following is reproduced just as it came in from one 
of our friends in Texas.) 
Hunting with Tractor this Season 
Has Been Dry and i used my tractor in Hunting thick Cut grass 


and would until i 


in Regards of alagator 


travell thro 


would find a trail then not far i 





i find Lots of Holes this is a true Copy of De- 
Hunting. well will Close Hoping to please the 


Per Day whet 
tails of Aligator 
Readers of american forest Life. 

Days of Auld Lang Syne 
Sir: We have found an excuse for “the sinuous and undu- 


lating layout of some of our ancient roads,” in the Nottingham, 


New Hampshire, 
- Town Order of 
4 1809. “Voted to 


7 v4 A buy ten gallons 
«1 rf i “ie ‘ 
. P i ea \ of West India 


rum for the sur- 
Sst. 2 s veyors to be 


C 
te 
Se 


drunk while at 
work on the 
roads.” — Engi- 


necring News-Record. 


Another Divorce? 
The following notice was posted in the Post Office in a log- 
ging camp in the State of Washington: 

Notice—A Reward 

Nov 18 A White Pointer Bird With 

ind Cheaks with a Small Round Tan Spot In 

His Forhead and one Across His 

Tail Where The Tail Leaves the 


Stolen 


DOG—Lost 
Light Tan Ears 





would find from 5 to 10 alagators 


Some of them from 7 feet to 14 


In the Great Open Spaces 


Body. 


What are the Wild Leaves 


when i would find one of them : Rest Abas : . 

Big fellows i would Fasten my he GEOFFREY J. loved Nature = Saying? 

Wille tes teins: welitele. ta ales B’gosh,” he’d say, “ain't Nature swell! Nature Lover (gazing at a 
30 feet in Lenght with Hook Then toss his glowing stubs around gigantic tree) “Oh, wonderful, 


on it in Some of the gator Holes 
to 390 
feet and i find to 5 
in a Hole then when i would find 


are from 20 feet Deep 


from one 


And burn the Forest to the ground. 


“This is the life,” cried CEDRIC C., 
“To eat beneath the greenwood tree!’ 


mammoth Oak, if you could 
speak what would you tell me?” 

Gardner (nearby) “S’cuse me, 
mum, but ’e would probably say: 


oak dade: be aa eae But what a mess he left behind ‘If you please, I’m not an oak, 
Called floting turf i scmniatuain Of cans and crust and bacon rind. I’m a spruce.’”—Book of Smiles. 
Kill as Hight as 3000 Hinledr B. C., Forest Service. 

out of it when Hunting there Shades of Paul Bunyan 
gators i usley Call them out of “No more I'll try,” groaned CROESUS Q,, We have just found out 
Hole after i Hit Him with End Whose fire spread when breezes blew, through perusal of patrolmen 
of Pole Some times i often Hafto “To dodge the rangers,—'taint my forte; examination papers that both 


fight a Hard fight with a She Hereafter, I'll keep out of court.” 
gator when She Has young ones And then he lit his pipe and frowned, 
only use small axe with Handle But stamped his match 

2 feet Long i often Kills 40 





Horace Greeley and Izaak Wal- 
ton are Chief U. S. Forester. 
Wonder why Davy Crockett was 
left out?—The Smoke Screen. 


into the ground. 
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ia “Who’s Who” Among Our 
i 4 gO 
Offi | 
| icers 
| (T" HERE can be no more important educational 
work than turning the attention of the new 
generations to the importance of trees. On every 
hand we will see this importance if we will but look. 
The thing is to get us to look.” 

Even before Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman had be- 
come a director of the American Forestry Association 
she had not only written those words but had with 
definite leadership been bringing the importance of 

a ae eee Se iy ee me. tree life to the attention of the country. Her interest 

W ® D Thi F Y in trees and her love for nature is the outcome of an 

e an oO is for ou intimate knowledge of the out-of-doors. A large 

THIS forest has been cut on scientific principles. The part ot the year 

entinel tennee left. The Pine gene ny Marag oa hy she spends in 

of selective logging, conceived and carried out by our : 
engineers. her mountain 

This ie only one, example of our werk. Pecheps roa have cabin in Estes 

spies, So seersl corm et yon hove serving Park, Colorado, 

supporting. and it was there, 

You can both cut and keep. Ask us to tell you how. ‘ e 

recovering trom 

; and drawing 

Forest Engineers strength and 

Milwaukee New Orleans courage from 

| Official Fovesters—Novtheun Hemlock & Hardwood /My's Assoc. the wonderful 

a a ee ainae oil scenery about 
her, that Mrs. ) 

Sherman first 

> realized the ne- 

Forest Conservation cessity of pre- 

; serving to the 
In response to the demand for popular, condensed atte tue the 
and authoritative information on the conservation of ae 
benefit of all the 
our forests and dependent wild life, The American 
Paap é people for all 
Forestry Association has prepared a_ thirty-two page MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN an ie oaks 
booklet covering the more important popular phases standing play- 
of the subject. . grounds and recreation spots of Nature. 

The cover, which is suitable for framing, portrays Born in Albion, New York, and educated in Chicago 
in a rich two-tone effect, one of the most magnificent where she later made her home, she married John 
forest scenes it has been our good fortune to secure. Dickinson Sherman, a well-known journalist, in 1887. 
The booklet is 9x12 inches, printed on high grade A son, John King Sherman, served as an aviator dur- 
coated paper and brings together in one volume the ing the World War. i 
following articles which have been published in past Mrs. Sherman has been for many years interested 
issues of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. in parliamentary law and is a recognized authority on 

THE FOREST CUPROARD...............+0.sssssssssssseeeess Ovid M. Butler that subject. She taught parliamentary law in the 

nies RUNNIN ie osc, cavcnconcsvvcdansienbnesssestcon E. T. Allen John Marshall Law School in Chicago and her book, 

rind intncatngrsianD i yePnmsscagi sina Oa ibe Parliamentary Law and Rules of Procedure which is 

BIRD GUARDIANS OF THE TREES.............. Dr. E. H. Forbush now in its tenth edition, has been highly endorsed by 

een gecoohoel eee eens - =a — Elihu Root and other jurists. Mrs. Sherman began 

BALANCING THE FOREST LEDGER......Col. William B. Greeley her club work in the Chicago Women’s Club where 

she was active in the organization and work of the 

A limited number of copies are available public affairs committee. Her connection with the 

oie cn, gamed. General Federation began in 1904 and she has held a 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION long list of offices in that organization. Since her 
1523 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. election as President in 1924, Mrs. Sherman has 
focused the attention of the nearly three million club 
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women whom she represents on the subject of the 
American home. 

During the War Mrs. Sherman served the Federal 
Government as special assistant director of the United 
States School Garden Army and was the only woman 
director of the National War Garden Commission. 

Mrs. Sherman is Chairman of the Woman’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, an association with twenty- 
two organizations representing altogether some ten 
million women. She is an honorary life member of the 
National Parks Association and an active member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Conference 


on Outdoor Recreation. 


Our Appalachian Timber Farms 
(Continued from page 339) 
Five improved free public 
campgrounds along this road. Mount Mitchell (6,711 
feet) mountain monarch of the East in Mount Mitchell 
division. Grandfather Mountain and Linville Gorge in 
eastern portion of Forest, though privately owned, are 
These regions were the one-time 


tation as tourist hotel. 


interesting features. 
haunts of Daniel Boone. 

On a small area in Graham County within the Na- 
tional Forest, is the largest body of virgin timber left 
in the southern Appalachians. This section is not acces- 
sible by auto but is a paradise indeed for the hiker. 

Now it’s up to you. No matter which of these Na- 
tional Forests or “timber farms” you choose to visit 
you cannot be disappointed if you love the outdoors. 
Two weeks of life in the open, among the mountains 
and in the woods will send you back home with a new 
appreciation of nature’s gifts and of the possibilities 
for wisely using our natural resources in the solution 
of our national problems. You'll have a “good time” 
most surely. 

The Forest Supervisors gladly answer questions and 
supply more detailed information and often helpful 
maps. The District Forester at Washington also will 
render any service possible. 

And when you go, look upon these National Forests 
not as finished projects, but as representing fifteen 
years of progress from a starting point, which in most 
cases was found in wild, undeveloped mountain forest 
lands, cut over heavily and burned most severely. Gradu- 
ally the scars are healing and these forests once again, 
and this time forever will throw their covering of wealth 
and beauty over the Appalachians and make the land 
once more the outdoor treasure-house for which it was 
originally designed. 

There is much yet to do. Our “timber farms” as 
laid out in the Weeks Law program are hardly more 
than half acquired, and more recent forestry legislation 
has indicated the clear intention of not only completing 
but expanding the original program. Public interest 
in the work is, of course, essential to its steady progress. 
A visit to one or more of these properties is the best 
way known for an individual to become interested in 
this work which affects so materially his personal 
welfare. Try it and see. 
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Do you entertain 
these uninvited guests? 


Do they encamp on your property at will—leaving, 
as mementos, a mess of empty tin cans, flying papers, 
discarded lunch and other unsightly rubbish; not to 
mention a trampled lawn and flower-bare bushes. 


An Anchor Fence is the permanent and diplomatic 
solution to this annoying problem. It is the sure- 
to-be obeyed, but with-a-smile, way of commanding 
—*Keep Off!” : ; 
Plan now to fence your property. Provide this effec- 
tive protection before the picnicking caravans 
despoil your grounds. 

A phone call or letter to our nearest office or sales agent 
will promptly bring you a copy of Catalog No. 61, in 
which you would be sure to find full information on 
atype of Anchor Fence exactly suited to your needs. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany Detroit Mineola, L. I. 
Boston Harrisburg Philadelphia 
Chicago Hartford Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Los Angeles St. Louis 


Cleveland San Francisco 


Sale Agents in other cities 
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With The American Forestry Association 


Western Outdoor Conference 
success of the first 


which 


Inspired by the 
Western Outdoor-Life 
held last 
will be held 
Sportsmen's 


Conference 


was year at Spokane, a second 
in connection with 


Tourist’s 


conference 
the National 
Fair, June 23-26 in Spokane this year. 


and 


Because of the newness of the organiza- 
tion last year, many of the important 
papers and portions of discussion were not 
reserved for reference but it is planned to 
make a full report this year. Assurance of 
attendance from sportsmen fish 
game officials throughout the Pacific Cnast 
and Rocky 
Prominent 
United States 
as eastern game and wild life associations. 


and and 


regions is given 
taken by the 
well 


Mountain 
parts will be 
Biological Survey as 
The meeting will be held in the Davenport 
Hotel. 

New Jersey Passes Important Forestry 
Legislation 

Among the important pieces of legislation 
enacted by the New Jersey Legislature in 
1926 are the following: The appropriation 
bill, including among other items the sum 
of $30,000 for acquisition of State Forests; 
a supplementary appropriation of $30,000 
for the development of Washington Cross- 
ing Park (in addition to the $75,000 already 
available) ; and making provision for the 
enlargement of the forest nursery and for 
the continuation of with the 
Extension Service in the maintenance of an 
extension forester. 


cooperation 


Joint No. 7 endorsing the 
Department’s program for 
of at least 200,000 acres of 
and recommending adequate appropriations 


Resolution 
the acquisition 
State Forests, 


for this purpose. 

A law providing for increase in maximum 
salaries which municipalities may pay fire- 
wardens. 

A law providing penalties of 
$100 for removing, cutting, breaking, injur- 


from $10 to 


ing or destroying any tree, shrub, etc., 
without permission of the owner. 

A law increasing the annual tax lien 
paid to municipalities for State Forest 


land from 2c to 10c per acre. 
Massachusetts Forestry Association 
Plans Western Tour 
As a part of the educational work of 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
Secretary Harris A. Reynolds is planning 
another tour of the National Parks and 
This 


year it is planned to add to the usual 


National Forests for its members. 


itinerary, another one which will cover 
the Canadian Rockies and Alaska, taking 
in Glacier and Yellowstone National 
Parks first. 

Ample time to rest and plenty of 
opportunity to be strenuous, according to 
taste, is offered. Nearly 1,000 miles of 
the journey will be made by automobile. 

An invitation to join the parties is 
issued by the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association to any members of The 


American Forestry Association who may 
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Particulars may be se- 
to Mr. 


Massachusetts. 


be interested. 
cured by writing 
+ Joy Street, 


Reynolds at 


3oston, 


Cooperative Tree Distribution Takes the 


Jump 
Two more states have been added to the 
list of those who wish to cooperate with 


the Federal Government in tree distribution 
Section 4 of the Clarke-McNary 
Law. Agreements and budgets have just 
been submitted by the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska. The Kansas 
signed by State Forester Albert Dickens, 
is also the head of the Horticultural 
»9f the Kansas State Agricul- 


under 


arrangement was 


who 
Department 


tural College. 

Tree distribution in Nebraska will be in 
charge of the State Extension Service, since 
there is no State Forest Service. The fact 
that trees can be purchased at rates 
and that the work will be in charge of an 
Extension Forester will help to stimulate 


low 


tree planting in this state. 
Timberland Owners in South Carolina 
Plan Organization 

At the suggestion of Extension Fores- 
ter Henry H. Tryon of Aiken, South 
Carolina, an attempt is being made to or- 
ganize the holders of large hunting club 
areas and estates in South Carolina into 
a forest and game protective association. 
These are concentrated largely in Berke- 
ley County and considerable interest 1s 
apparent. 


sbiks 








This type of Galvanized 









Steel Tower 
Designed by Aermotor Co. 


to meet the requirements of 
Forest Service is most widely 
used. 

The frequent landings and well 
guarded stairs make these tow- 
ers safe and easy for anyone to 
climb. 


EASILY TRANSPORTED 
QUICKLY ERECTED 
STRONG AND SAFE 

COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 


Made by 


AERMOTOR CO.)  cticase 


Write for full information 








FIRE POSTERS 


S:x appropriate subjects lithographed in three colors on heavy water resistant stock. Size 
11 x 14 inches and made especially for outdoor posting. 
6= 30 ‘ 15c each 121= 600 ...6¢ each 
31-121 . 10c each 601-1200 5c each 
F. 0. B. Washington Special prices on larger quantities 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 














SMITH FIRE FIGHTER 


well made of the best materials and workmanship to stand long hard service. No compl 

cated parts, easily and rapidly operated. 

For fighting forest fires, brush fires, grass fires, fires in 

homes, garages, farm buildings, railroad freight houses, 

warehouses, factories, in fact for fighting fires anywhere. 
TO OPERATE: Easily unscrew pump from tank, which 
leaves a large opening for filling. Fill tank with water or 
any fire fighting solution, replace pump and easily pump 
in a few strokes of air, which charges tank with com 
pressed air and the labor is done. Two pumpings will 
empty tank. A handy fire pump, always ready for instant 
use. 

FIG. 1. Large 2-inch heavy seamless brass pump for charg 

ing tank with compressed air. 

. 2. Brass hose nipple for detaching hose from tank 
FIG. 3. 2 feet 1-2 inch 5 ply best grade hose. 

4. Tank holds about 4 gallons and is well made of 
heavy galvanized steel, or all brass as _ ordered 
Both styles well riveted, strong and durable. Brass 
tank highly polished. 

FIG. 5. Adjustable carrying strap, with snap ends for 
carrying tank over shoulder, or may be carried in 
the hand by the pump handle. 

FIG. 129. Brass automatic control. Opens and closes 
stantly and automatically by slightly pressing the 
lever with the fingers. Wastes no liquid. 

FIG. 153. Brass Fire Nozzle. Throws long distance solid 
stream. 

No. 4-B Banner Fire Pump with all Brass Tank, $9.50 each 
No. 4-G Banner Fire Pump with Galvanized Steel Tank, 
$6.50 each. 

Packed one in case. Shipping weight, 10 Ibs 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


If Interested in Quantities, Write for Circular and Special Quantity Price 


sxe ws 'ty LD. B, SMITH & COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








New York Adds Seventeen Thousand 
Acres to State’s Holdings 

The Commissioners of the New York 
State Land Office have approved the re- 
commendations of the New York Conser- 
vation Commission for the purchase of six 
tracts of land in Franklin, Essex, St. Law- 
rence, Greene and Ulster counties, aggregat- 
ing 17,000 acres to cost $299,607. 

These purchases practically complete the 
Conservation Commission’s program for the 
expenditure of the 1916 bond issue for pur- 
chasing additional land for the forest pre- 
serve and add some of the most valuable 
land for recreational purposes in the Adi- 
rondacks to the public domain. 

Purchases in the neighborhood of Bear 
Mountain and Cranberry Lake, have put 
the state in possession of ninety per cent 
of the shore line of the Lake which has 
tke largest shore frontage of any lake in 
the Adirondacks except Lake George. 

Protection to New York City’s water 
supply is given by the purchase of land 
at the head-waters of Esopus and Scho- 
harie Creeks in Ulster and Greene Counties. 
These streams are the main tributaries to 
the Ashokan Reservoir. 

Winter Forest Fire 

“On December 17,” writes Ranger Charlie 
Congleton of the Ochoco National Forest 
in Oregon, “I was on top of Wolfe Moun- 
tain, snow about a foot deep and cold 
wind blowing; snow drifting, and of course 
I wanted a fire. I gathered a load of moss 
and dead limbs off fir trees and piled it 
down on top of dry fir windfall, touched 
a match to it and away she went just like 
August 15. It looked like I was about to 
have a crown fire in heavy fir timber. I 
wished for a shovel so I could throw snow 
in it to cool it down. Boys, don’t argue 
with the boss—he may be right.” The 
boss it seems had contended that low 
humidity weather was not confined to the 
summer season. 


Missouri Makes Progress Against 
Wildfire 

In a campaign to reduce the wildfire 
which burns over large areas of timber- 
land each spring in Missouri, killing trees 
outright and reducing the quality of the 
survivors, the State Department of For- 
estry has appointed Paul M. Dunn, District 
Forester, with headquarters at Ellington 
in Reynolds County. 

Mr. Dunn is a graduate in Forestry 
from Iowa State College, and has com- 
pleted the larger portion of the work re- 
quired for the advanced degree. He has 
seen service with the United States Forest 
Service in Montana and New Mexico, and 
during the recent months has been engaged 
in publicity work with organizations serving 
farmers. Reynolds County is chosen for 
starting this work according to Freder- 
ick Dunlap, State Forester, because of 
large land area and heavy timber stand. 
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John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery, who 
not only gave the world a new science but 
also a new philosophy 


1926 is the 


Silver Jubilee Year 
of Davey Tree Surgeons 


3000 people gathered in the State 
Armory at Akron (12 miles from 
Kent) on March 6, to participate in 
a great Silver Jubilee Celebration of 
The Davey Tree Expert Company 
—all for the purpose of paying a 
fitting tribute to John Davey, Father 
of Tree Surgery, who made a mag- 
nificent contribution to civilization. 

25 years ago John Davey brought 
forth his first book, ‘‘The Tree Doc- 
tor,’”’ that was intended to awaken 
America to the appalling neglect and 
abuse of her invaluable trees. It 
was not his original purpose to found 
a great business, but rather to doa 
great service for his adopted country 
that he loved. 

The Davey organization was a 
natural and logical outgrowth of the 
public demand that was created for 
the services of skilled and reliable 
Tree Surgeons. While the Davey 
organization itself is 25 years old, 
the science of Tree Surgery was born 
nearly a half century ago in the 
mind and heart of John Davey, who 
saw with understanding eyes the 
tragic and unnecessary loss of price- 
less trees. John Davey taught the 
philosophy of the tree as a living 
thing, as of elemental value to all 
life, as of incomparable beauty and 
loveliness. His was a voice crying in 
the wilderness, ‘“‘Save your trees!’’ 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
495 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio 
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National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Adopts Forestry Resolution 

The National 
Association at its 
Chicago adopted the 
on forestry: 

“Tt is fitting that meeting during Ameri- 
Week the National Lumber 
Association should re-affirm 
its interest in the protection and_ better 
management of the nation’s forest re- 
sources. All land chiefly suitable for tim- 
ber crops should be devoted permanently 
to such production. With the stimulus of 
the Clarke-McNary law encouraging pri- 
vate, state and federal cooperation, and 
with the marked advance of forestry in- 
terest among lumbermen which is every- 


Lumber Manufacturers 
annual meeting in 
following resolution 


can Forest 
Manufacturers’ 


where increasing the acreage under conser- 
vative management, the situation is far 
better than it has ever been before. There 
remain, however, the obstacles of nation- 
wide carelessness with fire and tax laws 
that discourage timber growing. Also there 
is much land in private ownership that is 
unsuited to private forest enterprise as a 
permanency, and so should be acquired and 
reforested by state and national govern- 
ments. These problems—fire, taxation and 
public acquisition of appropriate lands— 
remain the serious responsibility of legis- 
lators and of the public itself and must 
be solved before reforestation is assured 
on the scale required by the national wel- 
fare. The response by states and private 
owners to federal forest legislation like 
the Clarke-McNary law is now 
liberal than is Congressional appropriation 
for carrying out the government’s share of 
what must be a joint task.” 

A further resolution was adopted with 
respect to forest taxation, expressing the 
belief that the magnitude of the public 
interest involved in the growing of a 
public forest warrants the application of 
more equitable taxation methods. 
The meeting was marked by an address by 
Sir Henry Thornton representing the Cana- 
dian Committee on Save the Forests Week. 


more 


forest 





Report Issued on State Parks and Forests 

An attractive report has just been issued 
by the National Conference on State Parks, 
dealing with a survey of state parks and 
forests made by the conference at the re- 
quest of the National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation and financed with other 
surveys by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
This survey is coordinate with 
two others, one of which has to do with 
recreational facilities on land owned by the 
Federal Government and upon which a 
committee of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the National Parks Association 
is working. 


Foundation. 


The survey was made by Raymond H. 
Torrey for determining the extent and 
of the existing facilities for out- 
provided by state associa- 


characte, 
door recreation, 


tions and the needs and prospects for ex- 
tending them. Sections of the report deal 
with the history of the state park and 
forest movement. The report is principally 
given over to the cataloguing of state areas 
and the agencies forwarding and adminster- 
ing them. 

Forty-three of the forty-eight states now 
possess either state parks or forests accord- 
ing to the report and none of the forty- 
eight states is without potential sources for 
state participation in the park movement, 





Pennsylvania Forests Show Good Results 


Sale of actual products from _ the 
Pennsylvania State Forests brought in 
more than $51,000 during 1925. Everything 


from lumber and mine props to extract 
wood and mineral products shows up in 
the list contributing this amount. The 
Mont Alto Forest leads the list of State 
Forests with a yearly revenue of $26,796. 





New Law Helps Reforestation in 
New York 

Governor Smith of New York has 
signed the Fisher bill, passed by the 
legislature and designed to make forest 
taxation more equitable. 

The new law, without withdrawing 
taxation any land that is now 
taxed, exempts the growing of planted 
and underplanted forests which will 
hereafter pay one tax when the trees 
are cut. The effect is to place forest 
crops more upon the basis of agricultural 
crops. 

In addition to the tax on the land 
which is levied each year there will be a 
cutting tax of six per cent of the 
stumpage value of the timber when cut 
to be paid at a time when the owner 
of the forest can afford to pay it. There 
is no exemption of the land value and 
the tax district will have the same tax- 
able property as it now has. The new 
law does not interfere with equalization 
because it provides that the land shall be 
assessed upon the same basis as similar 
unplanted land in the same tax district. 

There are upwards of 4,000,000 acres 
of idle, non-productive land in New York 
and it is expected that the new law will 
go a long way in encouraging the re- 
foresting of these lands. The law takes 
effect immediately. 


from 


Tax Investigation Under Way 

As a result of a Civil Service examina- 
tion, held to secure a staff to study forest 
taxation under the provisions of the Clarke- 
McNary Act, the following appointments 
have been made: Prof. Fred R. Fairchild 
of Yale University will direct the study. 
Assisting him are H. H. Chapman, Profes- 
sor of Forest Management, Yale Forest 
School, R. C. Hall of the timber section 
of the United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and L. S. Murphy of the Forest 
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who has already done consider- 


Service, 
able work in this field. 

Professor Chapman will be with the 
study from June 1926 to September 1927. 


An attempt is now being made to recruit 
two other trained economists for the study 
by which it is hoped to work out sound 
principles of forest taxation, applicable 
to different parts of the country. 


Rhode Island Organizes Forestry 
Association 

As an outgrowth of the American 

Forest Week Committee of which How- 

ard L. Hitchcock, of Richmond, was ap- 

Island the 


Forestry Association was 


pointed Rhode chairman, 
Rhode 
formed April 22nd. 
50 individuals interested in forestry were 
brought together to hear Harris A. Rey- 
nolds, who talked on the objects, work 
and accomplishments of the Massachu- 
Austin T, 


tempor- 


Island 
A group of about 


Forestry Association. 
Levy, of Harrisville, 


arily in the absence of Mr. Hitchcock. 


setts 
presided 


Following an inspiring talk by Mr. Rey- 
nolds on the need of such an organiza- 
tion, a Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted temporarily the following 
slate of officers were elected: Howard L. 
Hitchcock, Richmond, President; T. Pier- 
pont Hazard, Peace Dale, Vice-President ; 
E. D. Thomas, Providence, Secretary. 
The following were also elected to serve 
on the Executive Committee: Houghton 
P. Metcalf, Providence; T. Pierpont 
Hazard, Peace Dale; Austin T. Levy, 
Harrisville; E. A. Burlingame, Provi- 
dence; Mrs. E. P. Mitchell, Kenyon; H. 
L. Lippitt, Providence; Miss Ada Sawyer, 


and 


Providence; H. Studley Hart, East 
Greenwich. 
The next meeting will be June 15th 


at the Wickaboxet Farms, West Green- 
wich, where fire prevention and control 
and reforestation projects are in opera- 
tion. At this plans and policy of 


operation will be 


time 
discussed. 


New Hampshire Active In Forest 
Planting 

The output of the New Hampshire State 
Nursery the past spring amounted to 200,- 
000 trees. Most of white and 
red pine seedlings with a small number of 
white ash seedlings. The trees have been 
widely distributed throughout the State in 
spite of a late planting season. 


these were 


Change Proposed in Louisiana Contract 
Law 

At the April meeting of the General 
Forestry Advisory Board to the Louisiana 
Department of Conservation the advisa- 
bility of a constitutional amendment to the 
State’s Forest Land Contract Law was 
discussed. At the time there is 
said to be some dissatisfaction among the 
Louisiana parishes, due to an inequitable 


present 
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“Where flowers 
smile through- 
out the year” 
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4 $A Passport to Flower-land 


“Greenhouses of Quality’ will open your 
rh eyes to the possibilities of a glass garden—an 
y ever-blooming land of flowers. A copy of 
y this delightful book awaits your address. 

It is profusely illustrated—picturing green- 
th houses in their actual surroundings. It shows 
" all types, from the modest lean-to or con- 
‘ servatory to the great range of glass, and 

) explains the best methods of greenhouse con- 
struction. 
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New and Revised Edition 


Forest Trees of the District of Columbia 


How to Know Them—Where to See Them 

A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, containing illustrations and the distin- 
guishing characteristics of 68 of the more common forest trees of the United 
States. Also gives both the common and scientific names. 

The popular demand for an inexpensive and authoritative tree guide has made 
a second edition necessary. Special prices on quantities. 

30 cents, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

1523 L Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
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Let Fiske 
Fence Your 
Estate 


HERE are three 

generations of 
family pride and ex- 
perience back of the 
various types of 
Fiske fences and 
ornamental iron 
work. The Fiske 
name carries with it 
an assurance of su- 
perb craftsmanship 
and extra value which 
means many years of 
satisfactory service. 


We contract to do the 
installation work, or 
will furnish full erect- 
ing instructions. Write 
today for catalog 68. 








1) ar 


J.W. Fiske ur. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 








If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








division of taxes on land dedicated to the 
forests. The _ constitutional 
amendment, if proposed would give a 
greater proportion of the total tax to the 


growing of 


parishes than they now receive and it is 
the general opinion that this would greatly 
throughout the 
more 


stimulate reforestation 


State by giving the contract law 


widespread support. 
Louisiana now has around 267,000 acres 
under contract with the State by private 


owners whereby taxes are deferred dur- 
ing the period in which the land is grow- 
ing a timber crop to merchantable stage. 


and Pulp Advisory Committee 
Meets In Washington 


Paper 


On April 29 the Advisory Committee 
of the Paper and Pulp Industry to the 
Department of Agriculture met at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington to consider 
and report progress in cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
industries on the problems of conserva- 
tion that may affect the production of 
paper and pulp. 

Surprising reports of private initiative 
in forestry were given in the morning 
session and there was a full discussion of 
the recent progress in research projects 
under way at the Forest Products Lab- 
experiment 


and the _ forestry 


Some time was also given to the 


oratory 
stations. 
discussion of economic research in the 
paper industry. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine ad- 
dressed the committee, urging that more 
and more of the talk about industrial 
forestry be precipitated into action on 
jobs in the woods. Our large-scale forest 
industries, according to Secretary Jardine, 
are economically equipped to undertake 
timber-growing and the paper industry 
especially which can use timber which 
grows to pulpwood size in comparatively 
short time, has shown marked leadership 
in this field. 

Among the interesting addresses was 
that of Dr. Fred W. Fairchild who is 
undertaking a study of forest taxation 
under the Clarke-McNary law. Mr. Fair- 
child brought out the fact that the study 
would not be a study of forestry so much 
as the study of forestry practice. He 
expressed the hope that constructive re- 
form would result and called attention to 
the vast field which must be covered. 
Mr. George N. Ostrander of the Finch 
Pruyn Company, Glen Falls, New York, 
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which a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 


on your lawn. 
Americans. 





GEORGE STEVENS 


“The Hustling Ash King of Canada” 


Canadian Unleached Hardwood Ashes 


Leading American Country Estates regularly buy yearly carloads 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts 
_ of flowers, building up of lawns 
pastures, grain crops, and any purpose for 


Try my ashes this year on your flowers or 


The best fertilizer for North 
Address GEORGE STEVENS, “Welcome Home,” Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


SPECIAL OFFER; Cash with order, 20 
sacks, 1 ton, $30.00; delivered anywhere freight 
free east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio River. Special quotations on carload 
quantities. Once used you will become a 
regular customer for my ashes. 








presided at the sessions of the com- 
mittee, and Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association was active in arrang- 
ing the program. 


Georgia Forestry Association Has Rous- 
ing Meeting 

April 28 and 29 marked the 
meeting ever held by the Georgia Fores- 
try Association. A motorcade which 
left Atlanta early in the week picking up 
additional cars along the way, wound up 
in Thomasville in northern Georgia for 


largest 


the annual get-together. 

Of special interest in the program was 
an address by State Forester B. M. Luf- 
burrow on the “State Situation.” Other 
addresses included those of M. T. Nichols 
of Gordon, Mrs. M. E. Judd of Dalton, 
Alexander K. Sessoms of Cogdell, Peter 
S. Twitty of Atlanta and Dr. M. L. Brit- 
tain of Atlanta. There was an 
forum on the subject of “Woods-burn- 
ing as a Pest Destroyer,’ after which 
O. H. L. Wiernicke of Pensacola, Florida, 
read a discussion on research work and 
the Pine Institute of America. 

The following officers were 
President, M. T. Nichols of 
Secretary, Bonnell H. Stone of Blairs- 
ville; Treasurer, Frank T. Reynolds of 
Atlanta; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Bonnell H. Stone. A resolu- 
tion was adopted favoring the establish- 
ment of a Federal Forest Experiment 
Station at “Old Stockade” near Millen, 
Georgia, in accordance with Represen- 
tative Charles E. Edwards’ bill now be- 


open 


elected: 
Gordon; 


fore Congress. 





Indiana Has New Assistant State 


Forester 
Ralph F. Wilcox, formerly of the 
Pennsylvania State Forest Service and 


lately a graduate student of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Assistant State 
Forester of Indiana. Mr. Wilcox will be 
assigned to field work with the object of 
interesting land owners in reforesting waste 
land in Indiana. 





Pennsylvania Taking No Chances With 
Brown-Tail Moth 

During the recent inspection of 
seedling nursery stocks imported 
France to Pennsylvania, one complete nest 
of the much-dreaded Brown-Tail Moth 
was found containing a large number of 
living caterpillars. This moth is one oi 
the worst leaf-defoliators of fruit 
and its dissemination in Pennsylvania woul:l 
mean enormous loss to the fruit industry, 
according to F. M. Trimble, Chief Nursery 
Department of 


62,000 
from 


trees 


Inspector, Pennsylvania 
Agriculture. Fortunately the nest was 


found and destroyed before any infestation 
resulted. 

The inroads of the Brown-Tail and 
Gypsy Moth in the New England states has 
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the State and Federal Governments 
approximately two and a half million 
dollars in their attempts for control. The 


cost 


careful inspection of all imported nursery 
stock into Pennsylvania and the super- 
vision of shipments from other States 
have kept this State free of these pests. 

This valuable inspection service is car- 
ried out by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
and is free to the nurserymen of the State. 

National Park Legislation 

Two of the bills introduced to change 
national park boundaries in accordance 
with the report of the Commission on 
National Parks and Forests, have passed 
the House. These cover the changes 
proposed in the Mt. Ranier and Grand 
Canyon National Parks as reported in 
the December, 1925 number of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire. The bill affect- 
ing Sequoia National Park was called 
up in the House May 3, but passed 
over. 

An interesting development in_ the 
Yellowstone situation is the attempt to 
take twenty square miles out of the 
southwest corner of the Park for an 
irrigation reservoir in the Bechler River 
Basin. Representative Addison T. Smith 
in defending this amendment before the 
House Committee on Public Lands, de- 
clared that only the valley floor would 
be covered and the waterfalls saved as 
“scenery.” Superintendent Howard AI- 
bright, of Yellowstone National Park, 
testified that this valley was an ideal 
camping ground for midsummer and was 
unique as an example of National Park 
scenery. Efforts are being made to fore- 
stall approval of Mr. Smith’s amend- 
ment by the committee. 

Record time was made in passage of 
the bill by Senator Swanson of Virginia 
for the acceptance by the Department 
of the Interior of land in the Shenandoah 
and Smoky Mountains National Park 
areas. This bill along with one by Sena- 
tor Ernst of Kentucky covering the 
Mammoth Caves area, was_ reported 
favorably by the Senate Public Lands 
Committee on May 12, and passed the 
Senate the next day. Similar bills in the 
House by Representatives Temple of 
Pennsylvania and Thatcher of Kentucky 
were reported favorably by the House 
Public Lands committee, and was passed 
by the House on May 13 without 
opposition. Both the Swanson and Temple 
bills were so amended that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior may take over 
a minimum of 150,000 acres for pur- 
Poses of protection instead of 300,000 
the amount required to be presented to 
the Federal Government under the origi- 
nal bills. 

Major William A. Welch of the Ap- 
palachian Park Commission testified be- 
fore the House Committee that he had 
additional offers which practically match- 














Smooth, Dustless Driveways 
@ for Estates and Country Clubs 






Dust is an annoyance on any road, but 
it is particularly aggravating on the paths 
and driveways of private estates and 
country clubs. The charm of a perfectly 
delightful landscape can be completely 
spoiled by its presence. 

Dust can be completely eliminated by 
using Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride, the 
natural dust layer. This white, odorless, 
harmless material absorbs moisture from 
the air, keeps the road in a slightly damp, 
compact condition, thereby laying the 
dust. It also kills weeds, is stainless and will 
not track. Free from magnesium chloride. 
‘ Anyone can apply Solvay Flake Calcium 
For a perfect playing Chloride. No special apparatus is necessary. 
surface = igs Foc Open the 375-lb. drum or 100 Ib. bag and 
nis courts, vee : ‘ 
gg to Rog Thee ed spread evenly over the surface—that’s all. 
Endorsed by champions! Write for booklet No. 5757 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Dept., 40 Rector Street, New York 
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The Good & Welsh Peony Farms Inc. 








extend a cordial invitation to the readers of 
AMERICAN Forests to visit their Peony display of 
over 1,000,000 blooms in June. 


Note: The season is late. Cards will be mailed to the readers 
of AMERICAN Forests interested giving dates of the fullest glory 
of the Big Peony Bloom Display. 


The Good & Welsh Peony Farms Inc. 














SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Growers and Introducers of Fine New Seedlings, Largest 


Growers of Standard and New Peonies in the World. 
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Wuyr Bucs Leave Home 
Spray your flowers with 


WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


STANDARD and most popular insecticide for 
small homes. Used for years by the most 
exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Absolutely harmless, clean and easy to use. 
Suitable for all outdoor flowers, shrubs, ever- 
greens, vegetables, etc. 

Recommended by the officers of the Garden Club 

of America. 


CREE 


Write for copy of 
Wilson’s Spray Cal- 
endar—gives you cor- 
rect month in which 
to spray your differ- 
ent plants. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
Don’t break your back hoeing .. . just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. So easy! One appli- 
cation a season is sufficient to kill all weeds in 
your walks, driveways, gutters, tennis courts, etc. 


Crd reaMilson. 


DEPT. L 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Look for this Trade 
Mark (Reg.) on every 
can. 


Wir Bucs Lea 
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Making footwork 
do housework 


(THERE is no bending or stooping 
with the Hygia Refuse Can. 
Just step on the pedal and up jumps 
the lid automatically, leaving both 
hands free. Doctors and hospitals 
everywhere use it because it is so 
handy and so easy to keep clean. 


It is ideal for your kitchen, your 
nursery or your garden paths. Fin- 
ished in white enamel with nickeled 
trimmings. A galvanized inside pail 
which lifts out by the handle, makes 
it easy to empty. 


$6.50 


Jewis& ConcER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
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ed the amounts already subscribed for 
purchase of the areas and that a na- 
tional campaign would be put on to raise 
the balance. 


The bills 


were representatives of organizations in 


principal witnesses for the 
the regions affected. 


Lumbermen Open Educational Campaign 

A million dollar a year trade extension 
campaign has been inaugurated, the project 
National 
Lumber Manufacturers The 
fund will be for specific purposes bearing 
lumber in- 





to be under the auspices of the 
Association. 


rehabilitation of the 
technical 


upon the 
dustry with emphasis 
commercial research and trade promotion. 
It will be independent of present regional 


upon and 


and national dues. 


The conference, held in Chicago, was 
attended by nearly a_ hundred leading 
lumber manufacturers and_ representatives 


of lumber associations from all parts of 


was unanimous as_ to 
The 


the country and 


general objectives. committee, of 


which Mr. H. B. Hewes is Chairman, 
consists of one representative from each 
regional association present and_ seven 


members at large. 

An extensive and likewise intensive cam- 
paign is planned with special emphasis 
upon advertising. 

Reforestation in the Northeast 

Figures compiled by the New York State 
Forest that the six 
New England York and 
Pennsylvania have planted more than 232,- 
000,000 trees from the beginning of the re- 
forestation movement to the close of 1925. 

New York has a long lead on municipal 
and private reforestation projects surpass- 
New England by more than 15,- 
000,000, and exceeding Pennsylvania’s rec- 
ord by 20,000,000. Pennsylvania, however, 
jumped to the front in the number planted 


Commission indicate 


states and New 


ing all 


on state land, outdistancing New York by 
600,000 and all of New England by 
20,000,000. 

It is interesting to consider that if the 
total number of trees planted in the North- 
east were spaced about six by six feet and 
if all had lived the plantations would rep- 
resent an 200,000 and in 
fifty years produce a stand of eight billion 
feet of worth $160,000,000. But 
even with this record the surface has only 


area of acres 


lumber 


been scratched and there is a vast acreage 
of idle land still to be put to work. 
“Good Timber” 

The poem, “Good Timber,” published in 
the June, 1924, number of AMERICAN For- 
ESTS AND Forest Lire and republished in 
the April number this year is from the 
pen of Douglas Malloch and appeared first 
Lumberman. 

This Editor, marked 
“anonymous” and we hasten to credit the 
lumberman-poet upon learning the correct 


American 
poem came to the 


in the 





has 


authorship. Mr. Malloch made a pe- 


culiarly fitting contribution in “Good Tim- 





ber.” 
Idaho Expands State Forest Nurseries 
Under the Clarke- 
McNary act the State Forest Nursery at 
Forestry, Moscow, 


provisions of the 
the School of Idaho, 
will be expanded and material grown for 
distribution throughout the State at 
This work has been going on in a small 
way since 1910 and an arboretum which 
was established at that now contains 
some 150 species which will be tested to 
adaptability for use in 


cost. 


time 


determine their 
Idaho. Special attention will be given to 
the raising of stock for wind-break, shelter- 
belt and woodlot planting in the agricultural 
areas of the state. 


Western Fir Used in “Old Ironsides” 

It is that the 
bowsprit for the repair of “Old Ironsides,” 
officially known as the Constitution 
been contributed by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. This timber is 
Douglas fir and was cut on Bainbridge 
Island off the Washington The 
original masts were of southern yellow pine 


understood masts and 


have 


coast. 


and were probably built up since trees of 
so great size were hardly available at the 
time the ship was built. It is reported 
that live oak frigate knees which have been 
stored under water for 30 years are being 
raised from the water near Pensacola and 
that regional lumber associations through- 


out the country are looking over the 
specifications to see what may be furnished 
for the repair of the ship from their 
stocks. 


While the Constitution will not be ready 
in time to visit the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia it is planned to 
have the sister ship, Constellation, on ex- 
hibit there. This ship re-timbered 
and thoroughly repaired two ago. 
It is older than the Constitution but with- 
out the same fighting record. 


was 
years 


Grazing Bill For Alaska 

A grazing bill covering the public lands 
in Alaska has been introduced by Mr. Stan- 
field and favorably reported by the Senate 
Public Lands Committee. This bill follows 
very much the lines of the revised Stan- 
field grazing bill, Senate 2584, which is now 
on the calendar in the Senate. 





Paper and Pulp Association Issues Lake 
States Report 

The first of a number of studies planned 

by the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 

tion has been issued under the title “Pulp- 


wood in the Lake States.” This report 
contains the results of investigations by 
Douglas A. Crocker, Forester of the 


Woodlands Section. Of particular interest 
is the discussion of the possibilities of 
successful forest management as a means 
of perpetuating the paper and pulp indus- 


try in the Lake States. 
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Considerable discussion is also given to 
the operation of the Pearson Tax Law 
in Michigan and its application to the 
erowing of jack pine as a pulp wood. A 
numbe r of maps are included covering the 
distribution of various forest types in the 
region and locating the mills using the 
principal kinds of timber for pulp. 
Alabama Will Have State Forest Nursery 

The gift of a public spirited citizen has 
made possible the purchase of a forty-acre 
tract at Sumter County, Alabama, which 
will be used to develop a forest state nur- 
sery according to announcement from the 
Alabama Forestry Commission. 

Preference will be given to the pines and 
it is expected that planting stock through- 
out the State will be available by the spring 
of 1927. Through Federal help from the 
Clarke-McNary Act it is hoped to develop 
a system of forest nurseries throughout 
the State so that long shipments of stock 
will be unnecessary in supplying land 
owners. 

General Lumber Conference Held in 

Washington 

April was marked by important meetings 
of the General Lumber Conference and 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
held in Washington. Agreement was 
reached among participating organizations 
on recommendation of the Central Com- 
mittee which will clear up confusion in the 
trade with respect to various terms for 
sizes and lengths of lumber. It was pointed 
out at the close of this meeting by Secre- 
tary Hoover that it marked a_ peculiar 
achievement in private initiative as against 
government regulation. 





Early Suggestion for Reforestation in 
California 

The late Judge Theodore Hittell, an in- 
defatigable delver after information relat- 
ing to California, calls attention to a sur- 
prising document issued by the Mexican 
Governmen: in 1839, suggesting the need of 
restriction in the cutting of trees and the 
desirability of encouraging tree planting 
along public roads and elsewhere. 

His remarks on the subject follow: 

“In 1839, a very interesting paper had 
been issued by Romero, minister of the in- 
terior at Mexico, on the subj-ct of forestry. 
He said that the republic had for some 
years suffered from droughts; that har- 
vests failed and cattle died; and that rea- 
son, tradition and experience pointed to the 
devastation of the forests and denudation 
of the hills and mountains as influential 
Causes of such calamities. It was conse- 
quently important not only to restrict the 
cutting of trees but, for the preservation 
of the health and welfare of the people and 
the protection of agriculture and industries 
depending upon it, to encourage the restora- 
tion of wasted forests and the planting of 
trees along public roads and in such places 
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No posts to drive. No wire 
to stretch. Simply push the 
legs of each section into the 
ground and wire the ends 
together. 


Furnished with or without 
Hexagon netting at bottom. 
No difference in cost. For- 
mer used for fencing chick- 
en yards. In ordering always 
specify which you want. 


BUFFALO WIRE 





minutes to build this 
strong enclosure! 





A handsome portable yard 
complete for $26.10 
Assortment 1-A consists of five 
sections 7 ft. long x 5 ft. high; 
one section 4 ft. 6 in. long x5 
ft. high; one gate 2 ft. 6 in. wide 
x 5 ft. high. With this start ycu 
can enlarge as you wish by add- 
ing sections later. Price $26.10. 

F. O. B. Buffalo. 

Write for Booklet 77-N 
fully illustrating and de- 
scribing this new idea in 
fencing. 


WORKS CO., INC., 








(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 


533 TERRACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Send for circulars and prices 


CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO. 


Dixon, Illinois 








fyper-Humus5 





Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


or Gardens, Lawns Flowers~ 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
|Hyper-Humus Co. Dept. 23 Newton, N.J. 








THE GENUINE 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


The Original—The Oldest—The Best! 


LAWN 
MOWERS 





is known. PHILADELPHIA™ 
Every genuine “PHILADELPHIA® 


is fully guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction if the directions for 
handling it are properly followed. 


Please afford our free Catalogue 


No. 25 an opportunity to prove to 
you that we know whereof we speak. 


Thirty-first and Chestnut Streets 





We devote all our resources and energies to doing one 
thing well:—Giving the world the finest Lawn Mowers 
that industry and intelligent application 
together. The result is that wherever grass 


THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO. 


Progressive Dealers the World Over Handle This Line 
Genuine “PHIL A DEL PHI, A Lawn er Geet, Ree from All 









can put 





“GRAHAM” and 
“A” All Steel 
Practically Inde- 

structible 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Protect the Trees 
that Protect You! 


Protect the forests from fire’s 
ravages. Banish the open camp 
fire—cause of most of the damage. 


Trees protect you. They break 
the force of the wind, the rain and 
thesnow. They shelter the game, 
the fish, the birds that make vaca- 
tion-land a joy. They’re your 
trees. Safeguard them. 


Use the Safe Camp Stove 


—the Coleman. No smoldering embers, 
no flying sparks with this efficient camp 

cooker. The fire’s all enclosed in a steel 
i ease. Big V’ind Baffles and a positive 
i | cut-off valve keep it under absolute control, 
Can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 


Approved by U. S. Foresters 
When you’re through cooking simply 
turn the Coleman out and fold it up—noth- 
ing left to start trouble— not even ashes. 
Two Feature Models — No. 2 (shown be- 
low), the all built-in De Luxe Model, U.S. 
Price $12.50 and No. 9, without oven, U.S. 
Price $9.00. 
Ask Your Dealer and write us for 
fulldetails, descriptive literature, etc. 
Address Camping Dept. AF=42 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Factory and... Wichita, Kansas 


| Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


Coleman 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Camp Stove 
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otherwise be made _ useful. 
the 


the 


as could not 
He, 
dent, 
legislation as might be necessary to effec- 
Nothing, 


sub- 


therefore, in name of the presi- 


recommended adoption of such 


tuate the purposes indicated. 


however, was done in relation to the 


ject in California until now, in May, 1845, 


a series of regulations was adopted to 


prevent the indiscriminate destruction of 
wood and timber and restricting cutting to 


the owners of lands.”’f 


We indebted to Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam of the Smithsonian Institution for the 


are 


quotation above. 


1885. 


+ Hittell, History of California, Vol. 2, 364, 





The sources of information referred to by Hittell 
were the California Archives, S. G. S. P. XV, 
103, 104 and L. R. *, 147-149, 





Eight Thousand Camping Permits Issued 
In Maryland State Forests 
An average of 8,000 people use the State 


Forests of Maryland under permit, not 
counting those who use them for picnics 
when no permit is required. The State 


now has under its control eight forests, the 
which is the Cooperative State 
Baltimore and Howard Counties 
with an area of 1,500 acres. The smallest 
is Old Fort Frederick with an area of 189 
acres in Washington County. There are 
five State Forests in Garrett County. Ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the De- 


largest of 
Forest in 


partment of Forestry, a total area of 200,- 
000 acres should be acquired for the grow- 
ing of timber by the State. The last ap- 
propriation for this purpose was made by 
the 1912 for acquiring Old 
Fort 


legislature in 
Frederick. 


Migratory Bird Refuge Bill Comes Up in 





Senate 
As we go to press the Migratory Bird 
Refuge Bill which has been favorably 


of Congress, is 
Sena- 


reported to both houses 
being considered by the Senate. 
tor Peter Norbeck has charge of the bill 


and is proving an able champion. Sena- 
tors Dill of Washington and Reed of 
Missouri have opposed the bill. The Na- 


tional Committee representing the prin- 
cipal sponsoring organizations expected 
it to be passed by the Senate but did not 
feel so sure of its consideration in the 
House this session. 
Paper Company Puts Forests On 
Sustained Yield Basis 

In acquiring 376 square miles of Crown 
timber limits in the Ste. Anne des Monts 
River basin in the Gaspe peninsula on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence River, 
the International Paper Company has 
worked out a plan to manage this tract on 
a sustained annual yield basis. 

The capacity of the company’s Three 
Rivers Mill in the St. Maurice Valley will 
eventually make it the largest paper mill in 
the world. 

The plan for permanent management of 
the company’s forests has been prompted 


by the fact that a supply of raw material 


can be assured in no other practicable way 
and that the company cannot afford to have 
any other 


control of its wood supply in 


hands than its own. 

Burroughs Day Observed In New York 
Under the leadership of Mrs. C. C. Mar- 

shall, Chairman of the Conservation Com- 

mittee of the New York Federation of 

Women's Clubs, Burroughs Day was cele- 

brated April 3rd at the Hotel Astor. 


Among the topics discussed were the 
Copeland Bill now in Congress for the 
better protection of migratory game birds 


and an address by Tom Wallace, Chief of 
the Editorial Staff of the Louisville Times 
on the Cumberland Falls situation. Mr. 
Wallace made a plea against the commer- 
cialization of Kentucky’s great scenic at- 
traction and pointed out that the hard cash 
value of Cumberland Falls when preserved 
as a natural wonder would in the long run 
out-distance its value for power purposes. 

The meeting was also addressed by Mrs. 
John T. Pratt, who is an Alderman, and 
who advocated a permanent park commis- 
sion on a non-partisan basis. 


Brazilian Company Undertakes Manu- 
facture of Paper From Eucalypts 

R. N. Miller of the pulp and paper staff 
of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, left 
April 27 to enter the employ of the Paulista 
Railway Company of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Mr. Miller’s connection with the Brazilian 
company is a result of the work on the 
pulping of eucalyptus wood for newsprint 
paper which was carried on under his direc- 
tion in December. This investigation was 
successfully concluded with the running on 
the presses of a local newspaper of a roll 
of the eucalyptus paper. The eucalyptus 
logs were brought to Madison for pulping 
Dr. Edmundo de Navarro, chief 
forester for the Paulista Railway Com- 
pany and for the state of Sao Paulo. The 
Brazilian company owns large plantations 
of eucalypts which they have hitherto used 
only for railroad ties and poles, products for 
which this fast growing wood may be 
grown in from 7 to 15 years. 

Mr. Miller’s first undertaking will be to 
survey the possibilities of manufacturing 
newsprint at Rio Claro, Sao Paulo where 
the eucalypt plantations are located. Assur- 
ance of adequate fuel, water, transportation, 
and power as well as harmony with trade 
customs, will be gained before the erection 
of a mill is considered. If the building of 
a pulp and paper mill is justified, Mr. 
Miller will be in charge of the planning, 
erection, and operation of a mill with an 
initial capacity of 50 tons of newsprint per 
day. As the plantations already growing 
at Rio Claro are sufficient to supply a 
150-ton mill permanently and as the raw 
material is well suited to the manufacture 
of these grades, book and bond papers 
would be considered later. 


trials by 
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VACATIONS 


— Western — 


Canadian 


Eastern 








Canada 


Montana 


Wisconsin 








TROUT ! gest trout waters in Canada: 
where you can take ’em 2 


to 4 Ibs. on fly throughout July & August. 


NORTH OF NIPIGON 
(Northern Ontario) 
just 22 hours from Toronto—a virgin Out o’ 
Doors. Complete trips by reservation only. 
Not a resort. 
BIG GAME—MOOSE 


—also Bear—best Gameland in North. Com- 
plete trips middle and last of September, 
open for party, 2 or 4 members. 


CAMPS—GUIDES—OUTFITS 
Correspondence invited for immediate reser- 
vation. Gentiles only. Write or wire— 


Ss. E. SANGSTER Ottawa, Can. 


BEARTOOTH RANCH 
“in the heart of the Rockies” 
A Camp Characteristic of the Great West 
Membership limited to Twenty Boys 
Four Miles within boundary of Beartooth 
National Forest 
Twenty-one day horseback trip to 
Grasshopper Glacier, Cooke City, 
and through Yellowstone Park 
over the unbeaten trail. Intensive 
physical training, horsemanship, 
roping, mounting, hiking. 
Illustrated Booklet 
EDWARD J. IKERMAN, Director 


Dean, Montana 





come EAGLE KNOB LODGE 


A camp run to meet the taste of dis- 
criminating out-of-door-folks. A strict- 
ly moral, high grade vacation paradise 
for the entire family. Best Bass and 
Great Northern Pike fishing in Wis- 
consin’s forest country. 

Send for booklet. Reservation required. 

WALTER H. REED, Cable, Wis. 
Member of Izaak Walton League of America 


Through sleeper with special rates daily over 
C. & N. W. R. R. to Lake Owen station, 
May 15 to Sept. 30. 














Should you desire an Outing in 
THE WILDS OF CANADA 
write for descriptive illustrated folder of 
THE KAGAMAGA CLUB 
Wonderful Lodge, Sleeping Bungalos, Splendid 
Fishing, Motor Boat and Canoe Cruising. 


Reservations limited to Twenty Guests. 
Cusine and all appointments highest order. 
D. A. Dodge, Mgr. Pickerel, Ont. 











2 W yoming 








Aldrich Lodge 


Ishawooa via Cody, Wyoming 
for Ranch Vacation 


Attractively situated sixty-two hundred 
feet altitude. All natural mountain sports, 
riding, climbing, fishing, etc. Comfortable 
recreation rooms and porch. Satisfactory 
beds. Excellent table. Sturdy mountain 
horses. Forty-five dollars each, per week, 
including horse. 





Specializing in 30-day horseback and 
motor trucks tours of Yellowstone Park 
and Jackson’s Lake, ten to thirty persons. 
Parties leaving Cody July Third and 
August Second. 

Enrollment for either trip closes June 
Fifteenth, wire for particulars, booklet 
on request. 


S. W. ALDRICH 
Ishawooa, via Cody, Wyo. 


A Camp Senia Vacation 
in the 


Montana Rockies 


Costs no more than an ordinary 
vacation 


and it is so different from any you 

have ever taken—different scenery 

—different people—different climate 

—different food— 

YET IT’S A REAL VACATION 
Saddle horse, hike, or climb in 

Forests—M eadows—Canyons—or on 

Grasshopper Glaciers—Pink Snow 

—or Mountain Peaks. 

Then Too, Wonderful Trout Fish- 


ing in Lake or Stream. 
Information gladly furnished by 
A. H. CROONQUIST, 


“Camp Senia,”’ via Red Lodge, 
Montana. 


CAMP MISHIKE 72"... 


A Forestry Camp for Boys 
In the heart of the North Woods, 
Mishike, Wis. Forestry under 
experienced foresters who teach 
the lore of the woods. Canoeing, 
exploring, marking trails. Every 
day an adventure. 1700 acres. 
DR. HUGH P. BAKER 
Room 605, 18 E. 41st Street, New York City 








Massachusetts 











THE BRIGGS CAMPS 


Northfield, Mass., and Winchester, N. H. 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys, Pachaug for Girls. 
Land and water sports, ponies and riding 
horses, Mirimichi Family Camp, Tourist Auto 
Camp, Overnight porches. 
Moderate Rates. Booklets. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. M. Briggs 
Mishawaka, Northfield, Mass. 








| Maryland 














LAZY K BAR RANCH 
BIG TIMBER, MONTANA 
As to location, climate, scenery, one line tells 
the tale—just 100 miles from Yellowstone 
Park. A cowboy’s life in the mountains; 
sports—after the style of a he-man’s idea: 
fishing, hunting, riding, climbing. Rest, 
sightseeing, home comforts, after the dream 
of a real woman weary of many duties. Write 
PAUL L. VAN CLEVE, JR., above address. 











Colorado 














“He Who Hesitates is 
Lost” 


Vacations such as those suggested 
on this page are the kind that are 
OK’d and arranged for promptly. 
With June vacation plans become 
fixed. Don’t lose your chance at 
your chosen vacation—make your 


reservation today. 











O> O> 
The Circle Lazy A Ranch 


“In the Garden of the Rockies” 
GRAND MESA NATIONAL FOREST 
CEDAREDGE, COLORADO 
Fine saddle horses, beautiful trails, range 
round-up, and camping trips. All modern 
comforts. Finest trout fishing in Colorado. 
Limited number of reservations still open. 

For full particulars write to 
EMERY B. HATCH, Eastern Manager 
66 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
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CAMP CHERRYFIELDS, Boys 8 to 17 years. 
On St. Mary’s River, Md., 75 miles from 
Washington. 300 acres. Sleeping in lodge or 
bungalows as preferred. Wholesome food. 
Water and land sports. Home care. Rate 
$150 for July and Lage inna a if de- 
sired. Catalogue on requ 
Director J. F. Coad, Charlotte Hall, Md. 














FOREST TRAILS 
MOUNTAIN AIR 
BOATING = = SWIMMING 
FISHING 
No group of people in America are so 
convinced of the necessity of out door 
life as are the readers of this maga- 
zine. The vacations advertised in our 
columns are worth while suggestions, 
and it gives us pleasure to bring our 
readers and these vacation directors 

together. 
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WHALL’S UMBRELLA 
TENTS for 


“Comfortable 
Camping” 


EASY TO ERECT 
quickly. Masterpieces 
of ingenuity. Only the finest materials. Ample 
head room and no loss of floor space. Fabric 
treated w.th special non-offensive waterproofing 
that will not wet through. Beautiful shade of 
brown that assures privacy and longer sleep'ng 
hours. Folding center pole and spreaders. Come 
complete, ready to set up. Easy to carry on 
running board. . 

Five popular sizes, w:th or without floor cloth. 
Reasonable prices. Write for NEW CATALOG 
which describes this and many other ‘“‘comfort- 
able camping” items. 


METROPOLITAN 
Camp Goods Folks 


Dept. AF=3 Athol, Mass. 


Ideal AUTO BED 


Sportsmen and Tourists’ Dream _ Realized! 
Soft Roomy, ‘“Hair-Spring Mattress’ Auto 
Bed in YOUR OWN CAR in Three Minutes. 


Fits All Two-Seat cars. 
A-REAL-BED Saves its cost the first 
THREE NIGHTS! 

NO CUTTING DOWN SEATS 
No tents, springs, poles or cots to carry. 
New (1925) Patent. Assures Pullman comfort. 


No cold nights—no wet bedding—no dread of 
animals, reptiles, mosquitoes. Folds and tele- 


scopes into neat, classy : 
pkg. 3x6x26 in. Weighs 10 lbs.~aaa 
Give year, model and make of car. 
“Ask the men who use them!” 
IDEAL AUTO BED MFG. CO. (Patentee) 
Box 68, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 





























A SUMMER HOME 
ON WHEELS 


The Clare Auto Tour Trailer 1s 
equipped with comfortable beds, a 


12x14 ft. waterproof tent. Space 
under tent in which to cook and eat 


meals. Every convenience for com- 
fort. Light and rigid, trails per- 
fectly. Ideal for tourists. 


Write today for catalog and prices 


CLARE MFG. CO. Clare, Mich. 


Camping and Commercial Trailers 
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No Forests—No Railroads! 


According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 120 railroads have’ been 
abandoned in the United States since 


November, 1920. In 78 cases covering 
1,411 miles this abandonment was due to 
the exhaustion of the natural resources 
for which the lines were originally built 
In some cases these resources were min- 
eral and in other timber. Some branches 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad run- 
ning through towns which were heavily 
bonded for the roads’ construction have 
already been abandoned largely because 
the forests along the road are gone. 

Delaware Forest Conservation Commis- 

sion Begins State Survey 

The Delaware State Conservation Com- 
mission, appointed by the Governor after 
the last session of the State Legislature 
has engaged the services of W. S. 
Taber, formerly of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters to un- 
dertake a survey of forest conditions in 
the State. 

The object of this survey is to place 
before the Legislature which meets early 
next year a report which may be used 
as the basis of forestry legislation. 
undertaking the survey the 
procured 


Beside 
Commission has motion pic- 
ture films dealing with the maintenance 
of natural resources and these are being 
used throughout the State in an educa- 
tional campaign. Members of the Com- 
mission are Williard Springer, Jr., George 
W. Butz, Jr., Mrs. Ella C. Emery, and 
Mrs. Anna Lee Waller. 


Counting Christmas Tree Noses 
The Vermont Forestry Association has 
started an extensive 
the annual cut of Christmas trees in Ver- 
According to reports received from 


survey to ascertain 


mont. 
the General Freight Agents of all railroads 
operating in Vermont, approximately 
1,500,000 trees were shipped from Vermont 
in 696 carloads during the past Christmas 
season. These trees went to 19 different 


states, the majority being consigned to 


states in the middle west. 

Any additional information helpful to 
this survey will be appreciated and should 
Northfield, 


be sent to the Secretary in 


Vermont. 





A complete selection of 


SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 





SHAWANEE LINE : 


of Superior Boats 


handsome 
hunting skiffs, and speed canoes, built with honest oldtime 
craftsmanship that insures custom-built perfection. 
illustrated folder showing these beautiful models. 


Shawano Boat Manufacturing Co. 
“In the Land of Woods and Waters” 


\ 


and 





sturdy rowboats, 


Send for 








Scout Forest Increasing 


Steuben County Council of Boy Scouts, 


in New York State, started a young forest 
last spring with 7,500 Scotch pine, white 
pine, Norway and Douglas _ fir, 
Percy L. Dunn, Scout executive, in order- 
ing more trees for this year, wrote that 


spruce 


the trees are doing remarkably well with 
stand and that the 
10,000 


a 90 to 95 per cent 
plantation will be increased by 


AT . 
Norway spruce this year. 


Hunting Licenses Swell State Revenues 

More than 5,000,000 hunting and fishing 
licenses were taken out during the season 
1924-25 by sportsmen and anglers through- 
out the United States, Alaska, 
and the returns to state treasuries amounted 
to more than $6,400,000. Detailed figures 
for the season, just compiled by the Biol- 


including 


ogical Survey, show increases in the num- 


bers of licenses issued and fees received 


over the two years preceding. Two years 
before the licenses numbered 4,341,498 and 
the fees paid were $5,385,489. One year 
later 4,395,038 hunters paid for their li- 
censes a total of $5,594,982. During the 
season 1924-25 the figures were 
5,039,834 and the fees totaled $6,423,276.87. 
Pennsylvania, with 504,130 
$613,939.30, headed the list both 
in licenses and returns to the State treasury. 


license 


licenses and 


fees of 


A Correction 

In Daniel C. Beard’s article, “The Boy 
Scout Turns Forester” ' 
our April number, the following statement 
was made, “The complete plan calls for 
the planting ultimately of 600,000 
covering 60 acres.” This statement is in 
error and should have read 600 acres, since 


which appeared in 
trees 


the usual planting is from 1,000 to 1,200 
trees an acre. 


— . 
More Forest Inventions 

(Continued from page 348) 
attached to the Abney level. The tree 
heights were then read directly from the 
instrument as it was 
tree. The simultaneous 
of their inventions by Haig and Kempff 


sighted on each 
announcements 


certainly proved that some such device 
could be used to good advantage. 
Numerous other inventions well worthy 
of description have been made by 
Forest Service men, by the forest schools 
individual 


protection, 


foresters for use in 
f planting and 


and by 
forest 
3ut space permits the 


forest 
forest research. 
description of only a few which typify 
this work. The point of interest is that 
this relatively new profession of forestry 
in America is encountering 
peculiar to itself, and that a large num- 
work 


obstacles 
ber of the men engaged in the 
think for themselves, recognize the prob- 
lems clearly, and succeed in solving many 


of them. There is no cloture on free 


thinking anywhere. Properly directed 
this is the stuff of which progress is 
made. 
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SPEAKING OF FISH 


, use going fishing without Brown’s Guar- 
catend Fishing Calendar. Figured out on a 
scientific basis after 17 years of observation 
and tests. Tells when fish bite or strike. 

Write for free folder 


BROWN’S FISHING SERVICE 
Prairie du Chien Wisconsin 
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Touri Jule Huntin 
IIS 'Ariny COMMPASS 


cold your direction with this handy, ac- While 
curate compass. Bu a ilt like a watch. Hunt. They 
er Case. Lum he dark. Carefully Z 
te — red, mz none tize dneedie. Jeweled, ast 
centered. You will never again have the 
opportunity to purchase this $3.50 com- L 
Dass at $1.50. 

WATRY S nKAee 
toa ee Dept. 15-F 













. Randolph *it., Chica 









If It Was Made By An Indian | Have It 


Real Indian Made Bows and Arrows and Indian Curios 
Bow and Arrows, $1.60; Steel Pointed 
Feathered Arrows, $1.00; Beaded Hatbands, 
Headbands, Necklaces, $2.75; Fobs, $1.00; Doz- 
en Selected Arrowheads, $2.50; Moccasins, 
$4.50; Birchbark Canoe and Catalogue, 25c; 
“Anything Indian” Stone Age Relics. 


CHIEF FLYING CLOUD Dept. A. F. Harbor Springs, Mich. 














What Do You Want in 


Sports Goods? 


for 


CAMPING 
FISHING 
HIKING 
TCURING? 

WE KNOW WHERE TO 

GET IT. 

For full and prompt receipt of 

suggestions, write 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest LIFE, 
Washington, D. C. 








The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums, 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristoi.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 
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The Forester or the 
Shepherd? 


(Continued from page 362) 


in motion. They invaded ancient Baby- 


almost destroyed 
At this 
ancestors of the 


still in a pastoral 


lon and Egypt and 


those ancient civilizations. period, 
the barbaric Greeks, 
stage of culture, in- 
vaded the peninsula which has ever sinc: 
After this period, the 
region 


borne their name. 


climate of the improved and 


remained, with minor fluctuations, fairly 


moist for many centuries. The second 


period of great aridity began with the 


third century after Christ, and ended 
some three or four centuries later. It 
witnessed the invasion of the nomadic 
Huns, out of central Asia, and the bar- 


barian overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire, as well as the great spread of the 
pastoral Arabs which threatened to en- 
gulf Europe. The last great dry 
came in the Middle Ages, when Gheng 
Khan and_ his Tartars 


driven westward out of central A 


period 
nomadic were 
sia into 
Europe and eastward into China by in- 


crease of desert conditions of their 
former home lands. All these periods 
of prolonged drought forced the herds 


forests and had their effect 
in reducing their area in the manner de- 
scribed earlier in this article. In 
of them we have direct evidence of this 


against the 
some 


action, in others we can reason only by 
analogy as to what must have occurred. 


Modern History 


It is not possible to give a detailed 
history of all the Mediterranean coun- 
tries in a short article. A few brief 


Italy there are 


pastoral 


suffice. In 
definite 
which in some of its phases seems quite 


notes must 


traces of a question 


modern, as early as 200 B. C. when a long 


series of dry years affected the general 
prosperity of the country. In modern 
times Italy has faced a_ sylvo-pastoral 


issue similar to that of France and appar- 
ently has had less success in solving it. 

Spain’s lack of forests is a matter of 
general knowledge and their absence is 
ascribed by European writers to unre- 
stricted grazing operations going back to 
time of the Moors. 
ably other factors were involved also but 


at least the Prob- 
the system of grazing rights which was 
in operation for centuries in Spain ex 
ceeded in scope those of any other coun- 
try which we have investigated. Un- 
der them apparently no land owner had 
a right to exclude sheep herds. 

In the regions of the old Austrian Em- 
pire surrounding the head of the Adriatic 
Sea there are seemingly definite records 
of grazing destruction going back to the 
days of the Christian Era. The 
history of the 
forest grazing point of view 
that of the French Alps. 


early 


modern region from a 


resembles 
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HERE IS A FRIEND 


for Hunter, Woods- 
man and Tourist. 
Every out door man needs a re- 
| liable compass, such as the Taylor 
| CEEBYNITE illustrated below. 
No one can tell when or where 
you will need it, but sooner or later 
| will come a time when a reliable, 
| correctly made compass’ will be worth 
its weight in gold. 
It is one of the line of compasses | 
made by the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies. All are made with the care 
| and precision of the finest watch. | 
Send in coupon below for further | 
information on the Taylor Compasses. 





Luminous 
Dial. 


Hunting 


CEEBYNITE COMPASS. Floating dial, 
with luminous North and South Points. 
Jeweled pivot. Hunter-style case. Price 
$4.00. 


ae ee aE ee ee es ee ee a eae 
. } 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. | 
Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distribu- 
TYCOS Building tors in Great Britain | 


Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., | 
London 








| Gentlemen: 

| Please send me Taylor Compass Book. | 
| If your dealer is not supplied, we will | 
| be able to send you a Ceebynite on re- | 
ceipt of price, plus 10c postage. 
| 

| 














When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention 
American Forests and Forest Life 








DARLO ¥* wiser 


Keeps Your Hands Attractive 
Hot, greasy dishwater removes the 
* natural oils from your hands and 
y leaves them rough and red. With 
DARLO doing the dishes, 
you keep your hands en- 
. tirely out of dishwater. 
‘22: Fits any faucet. Guaran- ; as 
Se 2 teed. Simple, efficient, “\\ 393 
reasonable in price. : 
End Dishwashing Drudgery 


Turn white handle---a scalding 














wip" 
Dish Drainer. 
(Please mention dealer.) 


Write now to DARLO, 
Dept. AF-2, 120 High St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 











Sas, 
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“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 


% ail 
UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D.7 





ANS 


New Brunswick, N. J. 



















GREAT DANES 


of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty 
of pups on hand. Immediate delivery 
assured. Enclose 15 cents for catalog. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 500 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 




















Registered 
GERMAN POLICE 
PUPPIES 
for sale. 

Write CULPAUGH FARM 
KENNELS, 

Dodge City, Kans. 



























SILVER FOXES 


Send to the largest individual breeder of 
Silver Foxes in the world, for “The Ranch 
Bred Silver Fox.” a forty-four page booklet, 
giving interesting 
illustrated. 

W. K. ROGERS 

CHARLOTTETOWN 
Prince Edward Island 


particulars. Profusely 


Canada 






























TARNEDGE FOXES 


Established 1910 


THE 
PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue 


SABATTIS, N. Y. 

















DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 
If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE, write for full in- 
formation. Let us find it for you. 
Address: 
Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N.W. Washington, D. C. 


























In the eastern Mediterranean region, 
the Turks—originally a nomadic and pas- 
toral people—and still apparently domi- 
nated by the pastoral psychology, have 
been the inveterate enemies of the 
forests within their domains. The forests 
of Greece are likewise poorly developed— 
here goat grazing is an industry of im- 
portance. European writers speak of it 
as a super-human task to preserve the 
forests in the face of the pastoral habits 
of the peoples of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. On the Island of Cypress, 
for many years a British possession, the 
British have never been able to control 
goat grazing and only within the last 
year or two the east body of the forest 
on the island was deliberately burned by 
the graziers. In North Africa the strug- 
gle of the French to preserve the forest 
from the pastoral Arabs has already been 
mentioned. 

Application to America 
lessons of 


Leaving aside the obvious 


the modern phases of this age-long 


sylvo pastoral struggle it well be 
asked, “What bearing has all this ancient 
history upon our present day American 
grazing problem?” However interesting 


it may be, it will seem to many as too 


may 


remote to have any bearing upon our 


rather practical problem of controlling 
grazing on our National Forests and public 
domain. The importance of the knowl- 
that 


destruction and 


grazing means 
that 


“rights” 


edge unrestricted 


forest legally in- 
trenched mean the 
impossibility of grazing control are easy 
that 


climate have caused the nomadic grazing 


grazing 


to see, but the fact changes in 


population of the world to invade both 
farm and forest may not seem to have 
any bearing on the problem of grazing 
control on our public forests—and yet it 
has a profound bearing. 

Our which is the 
centre of the grazing controversy from 
a forest and climatic point of view has 
many similarities to parts of the Medi- 
region as well as those of 
central Asia. We know from the work 
of Huntington, Douglas and others who 


Southwest storm 


terranean 


Denizens of the 


have made long series of studies involy- 


ing all sorts of evidences from the 
growth of trees to the formation of 
ruins that profound climatic changes 


have taken place in our Southwest over 
long periods of time. Just as in the 
Mediterranean region there have 
swings from relatively moist periods to 


bee n 


dry ones and back again to moist, and 
these periods seem to more or less agree 
in time and duration with those of the 
old world. In general, however, the ten- 
dency seems to have been for the cli- 
mate, despite these pulsations, to have 
gradually become more arid. 


It is common knowledge, of course, 
that the amount of rainfall of the South- 
west varies considerably from year to 


year and that in years when it is de- 
ficient the herds suffer and special pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon the forest 
officers to admit the stock into the closed 
portions of the forests and to remit 
grazing, because of the financial difficul- 
ties of the owners. It is just such con- 
ditions which have caused the grazing 
damage which has already taken place on 
some of our National Forests as describ- 
ed by Professor H. H. Chapman in his 
article on the Grazing Menace on. the 
National Forests in the February issue 
of this magazine. 

If these effects mark a few dry years 
now and then, it requires no stretch of 
the imagination to visualize their intensi- 
fication when dry periods of many years 
duration arrive as they are almost certain 
to sooner or later. It seems to be a 
case of judging which as a matter of 
public policy is to be considered the more 
valuable resource of our Southwest, trees 
or grass, and then of developing the 
minor resource as far as possible with- 
out permitting it to destroy the major 
one. If, as seems evident to most people, 
the forest is the important we 
must not favor the grazing at its ex- 
pense. It is a public question of large 
magnitude and should be considered from 
the point of view of general public wel- 
fare and not that of any one group. 

(This article concludes the series) 


Mikado’s Streams 


more 


(Continued from page 344) 


temporarily breaks up the formation, and 
the fish dart helter-skelter; but while the 
angler removes the fish from the hook 
the ring is quickly reformed, and the fish 
resume feeding precisely in the same man- 
ner as before. After a large number of 
eies have been taken the fish begin to dis- 
perse. An angler may catch from fifty 
to seventy-five eies out of one big school. 

Another way of catching eies is by a 
peculiarly constructed net. It is triangu- 
larly formed, supported by a bamboo frame, 
and is light enough so that it can be 
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handled by a person of ordinary 
strength. This kind of net is called 
“machi-ami,” meaning literally “waiting 
net,” for the reason that a man who uses 
a machi-ami has to wait until an eie swims 


easily 


into it. 

This kind of net is used only when the 
water is high and muddy for when the 
river swells eies rush toward the sea. 
Then it is time for the fisherman to wade 
into the stream, waist deep, facing the 
current. He puts the base of the triangle 
net on the bottom, while he holds the 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print in this column, adver- 
tisements of foresters wanting positions, 
or of persons having employment to offer 
foresters. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—University Graduate; young man 
who has had schooling and training in wood 
technology. For laboratory experimental work 
and study in the drying and testing of lumber 
and veneers and utilization of wood in manu- 
factured articles. Excellent opportunity to 
form permanent connection with large progres- 
sive concern with nationally known product. 
In reply state age and details of schooling; 
also experience, if any. All replies treated in 
strict confidence. Address Box 44, care AMER= 
ICAN FORESTS AND .Forest LIFE, Washington, 
dD CC (4-5-6) 


WANTED: REPRESENTATIVE to solicit Tree 
Surgery in different territories. Good busi- 
ness for the right man. State qualifications 
in detail and references in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 39, care of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND ForREST LIFE, Washington, D. C. 

(3-4-5) 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ANN ARBOR Forestry Graduate 1917 now em- 
ployed in U. F. S. for family reasons wishes 
forestry ar in Lake States, Michigan or 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, preferred. <A_ real 


opportunity fcr progressive organization or 
landowner to obtain a forester. Age 31, mar- 
ried. Address Box 45, c/o AMERICAN Forests 


AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (6-7-8) 





YOUNG MAN, 19 years old, desires position 
either as caretaker on large forest estate, 
or with a lumber concern practicing forestry. 
At present taking a special course in forestry 
at a New England University. xperience 
includes blister rust work and woodcutting. 
Available June 21st, 1926. Address Box 35, 
care of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, 
Washington, D. C. (3-4-5) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, 41. 
Forestry and civil engineering. Knowledge in 
the profit making. Willing to settle down 
a number of years on a large forest estate. 
Best references. Address Box 36, care of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, W ashing- 
ton, D. C (3-4-5 





Experienced in 





FOREST ENGINEER (married) wants position. 
12 years’ experience in all phases of logging. 
Experience on stream improvements. Ex. U. 
F. S. studied in Europe. Speaks four lan- 
guages. Address Box 37, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 
(3-4-5) 








POSITION desired as city or county forester or 
as superintendent of an estate. Trained in 
forestry, landscape gardening, botany, horti- 
culture, agriculture. Several years’ experience. 
A.B and MS. degrees. Married. 30 years old. 
Address Box 38, care of AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (3-4-5) 











FOREST SCHOOL GR: ADUATE with some 
nursery and logging experience desires employ- 
ment as Forester with lumber company or 
other private concern. Address Box 41, care of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (4-5-6) 





PRACTICAL FORESTER, cruiser and expert log 
scaler desires steady position. Specializes on 
selective cutting and fire prevention. 25 years’ 
experience in Lake States and West. Best 
Telerences. Married. Good habits. Address 
Box 42, care of AMERICAN Forests AND For- 
Est Lire, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 





GRADUATE FORESTER with varied experi- 
ence including over 12 years’ experience in 
general forest management including silvicul- 
ture, logging, lumbering, utilization, etc. Pri- 
vate and Government experience. Interested in 
any opening which offers larger opportunity. 
Business, technical and management ability. 
Successful and reliable. Address Box 43, care 
of AMERICAN | Forests AND Forest LIFE, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4-5-6) 
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pointed end above the water, so managing 
the net, that its submerged pocket will be 
placed between his legs. This _ position 
gives him warning the instant an eie gets 
into the pocket. 

But neither of the two methods I have 
mentioned is serviceable to catch malta— 
the largest of Japan’s popular native fish. 
They occasionally rise to a fly, if cast by 
an expert; but among the Japanese, good 
fly casters are very rare, and the work of 
the best is so clumsy that the fish refuse 


the lure. When a malta sees a long line 





cut the water with a funny looking bug 
tied to it, that wily fish promptly takes 
to shelter in a deep pool. So some other 


means of pursuit have to be sought. 

A round hand net, about fifteen feet in 
diameter, is used. Pockets are placed along 
the edges of this net and weighted with 
sinkers. The net is held by a heavy cord 
retained in the hand of the fisherman after 
the net itself has been cast. An expert 
thrower can cause the net to spread like 
a parachute, although both skill and 
strength are needed, since it is sometimes 
necessary to cast from fifteen to twenty 
Maltas generally 
live above a deep pool; and being shy 
and agile, like trout, the quickly retreat 
into the deep water before the fisherman 
can approach them. 

Not uncommonly an expert net thrower 
may make a haul of from ten to fifteen 
maltas at one cast. Such a haul is pos- 
sible only because this 


feet to cover the fish. 


species lives in 
great numbers. The record 
catch of maltas by a single cast was made 
by my uncle. 

That day he and I had wandered along 
the banks of the river in search 


schools of 


»f maltas 


and came upon a school of them in water 
not more than two feet deep, but where 
the current was swift. It was 
spring time and the fish were gorg 
colored. 
than one thousand, 


rather 
eously 
The school consisted of no less 
of equal size. Their 
heads were against the current, and their 
bodies touching one another, but without 
motion, except a slight undulation of the 
pink, powerful fins and tails. The sight 
was inspiring. 

My uncle, who was at that time amateur 
heavy 


weight champion wrestler of the 


province where our family lived, crawled 
toward a boulder that screened him. 
behind this rock, accurately 
he cast the net with 
his powerful shoulders and arms over the 
waters. It was a splendid throw. The 
net sailed through the air like an eagle 
spreading its huge wings, and landed ex- 
actly where my uncle had intended. As 
the net struck the water, panic broke out. 
Hundreds of fish jumped into the air. 
Those that were trapped made a fierce 
rush toward the deep pool. So impetuously 
they came, aided by the swift current, that 
for an instant we seemed to have lost 
control and they very nearly carried the 


From 
gauging the 
distance and space, 
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FORESTER WANTED 


To take charge of cruising work in es- 
tab lished cruising firm. Will also get 
commissions on ‘timberland sales. Must 
be able to invest some money. Address 
Box 47, care MERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 











— fc ) Standard 
=\ Uniforms 

At Si i for 

. Forest 

Guards 


As Officially Adopted 
May 11, 1925 

for short term men 
California District 









We Can Equip You 
in quick time, 
on everything you 
need from Head to 
Foot 
Hosiery and Under- 
wear Included 


SPIRO’S 


301 Market St. 


Cor. Beale 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Greatest Sporting and Outing 
Goods Store in the West 


Send for our descriptive circular and price list. 


Orders shipped prepaid, same day as received. 








Copies of the 1923, 1924 and 
1925 indices of American Forestry 
and American Forests and Forest 
Life will be sent to members on 
request. 








Regulation 


"| UNITED 
| STATES 


_ Forestry 
Style 


Uniform 












No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right ana— 








RIGHT a start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached. 


Write for our Shirt Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 
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Hick’s Rare Plants 





TTHE “different garden” has 

new, rare and interesting 
plants not usually met with, 
and which create a favorable 
and lasting impression. These 
two ground covers will help 
make your garden interesting. 


\ 
Germander 
(Teucrium chamaedrys) 

A delightful little rock or cover 
plant, about 6 inches high, with 
dark green leaves, makes a solid 
mat. For borders, covering banks, 
or big garden areas it is most use- 
ful. Attractive rose-colored flowers. 


Canby Pachistima 
(Pachistima Canbyi) 

An extremely rare American Ev- 
ergreen that produces a_ beautiful 
bronze-red, moss-like carpet 6 
inches thick. 

May we tell you more about 
these, and other new, rare or 
interesting things in our nurs- 
ery? Write today or come 
for a visit. 

Hicks NuRseERIES 

Box F 

Westbury, L. I., New York 














KELSEY 
NURSERY 
SERVICE 


UR rapidly increasing business 
means increased facilities for 
furnishing all kinds of hardy For- 


estry and Nursery stock—Ever- 
green and deciduous. 
TPREE Seeds, Seedlings, Trans- 


~ plants; also specimen grades 
for landscape planting—all at Kel- 
sey Nursery Service prices. 

50 Church Street 

New York City 

















Scientifically 
Collected 


oe Native 
American Shrubs 


Azaleas Kalmias 
Rhododendrons 


From the Appalachian Mountains. 
Carload or less than carload ship- 
ment. Plants of highest quality, 
at interesting prices. For specimen 
and special planting we have splen- 
did nursery-grown stock. Ask for 
catalog, sending 25 cts. if west of 
Indiana or south of South Carolina. 


LaBAR’S Rhododendron Nursery 
Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penna. 
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net with them into the pool. But the 
inspiring sight of the maltas within the 
net must have given us superhuman 


strength, and just on the verge of defeat, 
we stopped the on-rushing fins. 


Perhaps no other fisherman has _ ever 


witnessed such a wonderful scene. Forty- 


maltas flapped desperately 
Each fish was beautifully 
colored with red, yellow, and dark silver. 


two handsome 


within the net. 
Their fins and powerful tails looked like 
frost-bitten maple the 
“Oh, Boy!” shouted my uncle, “It’s 
glorious!” 

Yes, that was a Those 
forty-two maltas weighed one hundred and 


leaves whirling in 


wind. 
great catch! 
thirty-two pounds. 
END 
[The fish the of 
this article are figures of the Scorpaena 


used in heading cut 
onaria, and Callionymus Benitegun of Ja- 
report by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan and used through the courtesy of 
Dr. of the United States Na- 
tional Museum.] 


pan, from a 


Benjamin 


Quick Work For County Forest in 
New York 
Schuyler County, New York, perfected 
plans early in May for the establishment 
of a county forest, disposing of all the 
than 
and establishing what is probably a rec- 


preliminaries in less two months 


ord for promptness when they placed an 
10,000 the 
Conservation Commission on May 4, to 


order for white pines with 
make the initial planting. 

On March 9, following 
tions presented by the forestry depart- 
ment of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, through the local Farm Bu- 


recommenda- 


reau and Junior Project organization, a 
the Board 
Supervisors was appointed consisting of 
E. J. Lowman, Chairman; J. E. Sackett 
and -George Coon. Under authorization 
from the Board of Supervisors the com- 


forestry committee of of 


mittee immediately started action and lo- 
cated a piece of land in the town of 
The 


this 50 acre piece of cleared land at a 


Orange. county was able to buy 
price so reasonable as to make it a very 
the 
During the past week the property was 
forestry officials con- 
the committee Messrs. 
Bond and Bale and pronounced admirably 


satisfactory investment for county. 


inspected by in 


junction with and 
suited for the establishment of the coun- 
ty forest. White pine was used for the 
first year’s planting. 


Historic Ruin in Alaska Will Be Restored 


Plans for the restoration of an historic 


Russian block house in Sitka National 
Monument, Alaska, have just been ap- 
proved by the Department of the In- 


terior. 

The block house will be restored in its 
original dimensions and appearance and 
FOREST 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND 


will be a_ picturesque addition to the 
monument. 

This is the logical place for the re- 
storation of the old Russian defense, for 
the site of the Sitka Monument was the 


scene of several battles between the Rus- 
sians and the Kik-Siti Indians during a 
period of two years. Finally in 1804 the 
Russians, aided by Aleuts, gained the de- 
cisive “Battle of Alaska” which resulted 
in the complete subjugation of the In- 
dians of southeastern Alaska to Russian 
rule. This paved the way for the later 
purchase of Alaska by the United States. 
Had Russian supremacy failed early in 
the nineteenth century England's efforts 
to acquire the Territory would undoubt- 
Within the 
a Russian 


edly have been successful. 
monument are the 
midshipman and six Russian sailors killed 


graves of 
in battle and buried where they fell. 
Here also are 16 ancient totem poles, 
to the United States by the 
modern Indians southeastern Alaska, 
who felt that this old stronghold of their 
ancestors was a fitting place to preserve 


donated 
of 


their totems. 
This restoration 
possible through the action of the Alaska 
Historical and the Sitka 
Commercial Club, through which the nec- 
There will 


involved. 


work has been made 


Association 


essary funds are being raised. 


be no cost to the Government 


North Carolina Bankers Recommend 
Forestry Mortgage Clause 
The North Carolina Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at its 30th Annual 
Durham, May 6-8, adopted the following 
significant resolution: 


Convention in 


“The future of our state is concerned 
in the adoption of an economic policy of 
production, reproduction, and conserva- 
Two-thirds its total and 
the area is 
much of which is now being reduced in 


tion. of area 


one-half of farm woodland, 
actual and potential value by forest fires 
and unregulated cutting of timber. Lead- 


ing banks in several states have found 
it advisable to encourage fire protection 
and reforestation on mortgaged lands for 
the purpose of insuring re-sale possibili- 
of such bankers’ 
association mortgage 


similar following as the 


properties. One 
has adopted a 

to the 
standard forestry clause for insertion in 
mortgages and deeds of trust. We re- 
commend that the North Carolina Bank- 


ties 


clause 


ers Association suggest the following 
clause as a standard forestry clause in 
mortgages and deeds of trusts: ‘The 


mortgagor of grantor does hereby bind 
himself as far as to put his 
waste or idle lands not suitable for agri- 


feasible 


culture in trees; to protect all forests 
or forest trees and tree seedlings growing 
on any of the above described lands, and 
he further pledges that fires or other de- 
structive agencies shall be prevented and 
controlled by every practical means at 
his disposal.’ ” 
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The very best for outdoor growing 
Catalo ue that 20 years of skilled and loving MEMORIAL TREES 
g effort can produce. Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
will help you get the best results with Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial planting. 
Vegetables and Flowers. It contains a Trees from 15 to 30 feet are pore mt 
complete list of Seasonable Seeds, as My famous = tree is recorded with the American 
wel ag winter snd spring fowsring Oxbe | | “a LEFELE BOOK ABOUT Roses” || Saag “t= © serene ot 
your Bulbs now, to be sure of them for will be mailed on request. 
a for free copy and please mention Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND ForEsT LIFE GEORGE H. PETERSON Tel., Yorktown 128 
HENRY A. DREER Rose and Peony Specialist NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1306 Spring Garden Street Box 8, Fair Lawn, N. J 372 Lexi 
i - is de exington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. ’ . Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 
OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY NORWAY SPRUCE 
Gbe Cottage Gardens 6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Choice specimens balled and 
A Nursery You Can Depend Ugon , burlapped , 
Our Specialties: 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 


Available in carload lots. 
The Independence Nurseries Co. 


“Lansing. - - Michigan 
g big Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 








Hardy Plant Annual on Request perennials, and house plants. Independence, Ohio 
If you do not find what you want advertised in PRINCETON PRODUCTS TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE den 
eS eNO Le IN ORNAMENTALS PINE :-: SPRUCE 
ld anece apertnrent A Complete Assortment of Hardy CONIFERS ONLY 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens Write us for price list 
ASSOCIATION PRINCETON NURSERIES KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY KEENE, N. H. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS |) ee ee ee TREE SEEDS 


Limmen, 


Complete assortment of varieties Established 1868. Thirty years in the Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
for ornamental use. Price list free. American trade Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 
De Luxe catalog in natural colors, GROWER TO GROWER. IMPORT ONLY all parts of the World. 
25 cents. New Catalogue and booklet of instructions Send for Catalogue 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. mailed on request. CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Evergreen Specialists Representative in United States and Canada 6628-30-32 Ross Street 
Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. H. B. McCREADY, GERMANTOWN - - PHILADELPHIA 





70 King St. W., Toronto 2, Canada 

















GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 
































GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE A few dollars will buy seeds of the Worll’s Cheicest Plats ee nan SEEDS 
Head t f Nativ . . from one of e specia grow rees 
Araleas, Side Scie, entien, baal Rhode- Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds the la gest for Forest Planting 
dendron sugas, i Climbers, ‘chids in Britain; 2000 ieti collected 
s, - , oe aC ees, Fores, Or irom ‘he mountains. and plains of the worlds Lists ph rec THE North-Eastern 
S fe S ollection contamning 
Other Plants. Varieties, $LSO, 32 varieties, $2.8. Also 10 varieties of_any 
Any Quantity Send for Catalog of the _follywing:, Ancmmnes, Avuilesies,, Compare, Dien Forestry Company 
Ashford. M Dn = a th C 7 Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25. Remittance by post- NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
shtord, McVowe ounty, or arolina office money_orde - . Willsb N. Y. 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience Rev. A. F. Anderson, Glen Hall, Leicester, England Cheshire, Conn anes 
e 
AE-WOHLERT cAmerica’s Finest Collection O h d: We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Specimen trees and young stock of Japan rc l Ss Our stock is the largest and FRANKLIN FORESTRY co. 
Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries most varied in this country. We sell orchids Nurseries at 
Biregins Co ie very nom “— . a. — Collectors, and — Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
of kinds and sizes. Azaleas an ca ardens. ill appreciate your orders 
Dwarf Boxwood. whenever you need this kind of plant. FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
— — —< — Send for Special List No. 79 CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
TheGARDEN met LAGER & HURRELL 89 STATE STREET 
ey Monmnemees Doe. pemenmeny On. Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. BOSTON MASS. 
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mens (showing the end, “quarter” and 
“flat” grains of each wood) with text tell- 
ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. In 
13 volumes, each showing 25 species. $7.50 | ForEST FINANCE. By Herman Haupt A copy of the Traveler’s Edition 








BY J. F. KANE 


HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS suai saipleiic ails W ON REQUEST 
A publication illustrated by, actual speci- | BOOK REVIE S PICTURESQUE AMERICA i 
| oe ; : a 


and $10 per volume, according to binding. F , a “ published at $10.00 will be sent postpaid 
Chapman, M. F., Harriman Professor ot a any subscriber to American Forestry, 
Forest Management, Yale University. — charges eset 2g oe with a 
. special offer in return a courtesy. 
’ress of the T >», Morehouse & Taylor can 7 
Pre ft the nue fore eee & yi RESORTS AND PLAYGROUNDS OF 
Company, 1926, 352 pp. 54.50. AMERICA 


T : st 42nd Street, New York 
This volume supersedes Professor Chap- Sf East Gad Direct, New te 


man’s “Forest Valuation” published in 1914. 
Although the same general method of treat- 








ment has been retained the contents have 


A volume of AMERICAN Woops open. The been considerably enlarged and entirely re- . 

plates containing the specimens go with -itte Consulting Foresters 
the text into the clasped book-like cover. . _ aa 
ge tig oe ee nee | a ag In determining either value of property ; 




















or the rate which forest investments may 


and the true character of interest. To 
these subjects the book devotes the first 
eight chapters. The subject of compound 31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 


interest which has been such a storm-center 


$8 and $10, according to binding LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 
be expected to earn one must first under- 
| Is photo-descriptive and enables one to : ° . P. T. COOLIDGE 
| identify all of the trees east of the Rocky stand such elements as the forces which FOREST ENGINEER 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States at | : ae nas saint intact 
| determine prices, the law or marginal values 
| ny season of the year. 891 illustrations. | I TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 





among foresters of late years has been giv- 
en special consideration. Appraisals of 

property and of damages are treated at The John P. Van Orsdel Co. 
length and in the chapter on taxation of 








Forest Engineers 


CRUISING : VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
RAILROAD LOCATION 
LOGGING PLANS AND 
CONSULTING SERVICES 


ferest property Professor Chapman gives 





his own conclusions as to the ultimate form 
this policy should take. The last two 








“Its illustrations almost carry the scent and 




















touch of the originsl."—New York Times. chapters are devoted to forest insurance and 
Mounts of Woods for Lantern and Microscope ‘i : ; ; - SEATTLE 
Send for announcements and sample pages for the first time make available in one = 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. volume the existing information on this 
subject. , 











A FOREST SAVED— In this book it is Professor Chapman's JAMES W SEWALL 
—IS A FOREST RAISED avowed intention to set forth fairly and : 


completely the possibilities of forestry as Consulting Forester 


Fire control and prevention is an 





important branch of sound forest a private business enterprise in the hope OLD TOWN, MAINE 
management. Protect your forests that ultimately the tremendous area of ‘eciesit: thins lilies i, ini 
with adequate fire detection and forest land which must always remain in 


TOE EEE CT Her. 





fighting equipment. 











private hands may be made an asset and 
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I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 
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Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.................... 100.00 
Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.............. 1,000.00 
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Sundays and 


Wooded 
Highways 


How Many Times You've Tried 


Hard to Remember the Name of a 
Tree—your motor party has been 
so curious to know and you've been 
so eager to tell them. 











When you drop in at home be able 
to get out your bound volumes of 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LIFE 
and show them. 


A Handsome Magazine, Handsome- 
ly Bound in Brown Leather-Cloth, 
on your book shelves, keeping the 
subject of trees as prominent in your 
thoughts, and home as the week’s 
novel in the thought of the less dis- 
criminating, is a mark of distinction. 


Keep your 
Magazines 


Order one or more of these hand- 
some binders today. The new binder 
can be used for all issues since 1915. 
No punching. No “spare parts.” Be- 
fore you forget it, tear out this 
coupon and mail it. Price, $2 each. 








MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY 


I . Pte 

' The American Forestry Association, : 
E Waddington, DC Date... I 
1 Gentlemen: ! 
1 Send me.________distinctive covers for I 
I AMERICAN FORESTS AND ForREsT LIFE, i 
1 postpaid, for which I enclose $........ccc000 | 
1 If I am not unusually well pleased I will I 
j Yeturn them to you promptly in 5 days, 

I and my money and postage will be re- ! 
turned to me. : 
ST sical 
® (Giessen - I 
I E : . i 
« City and State. bare eare eee gl 
eras ee 
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not an increasing liability to owners and 
public alike. The need for a marshaling of 
the facts as well as for sound thinking and 
exposition on this subject is un- 
Foresters in every walk of the 


clear 
questioned. 
profession, but above all timberland owners 


and foresters in private employ should 

avail themselves of the wealth of informa- 

tion and orderly presentation of this book. 
Fr. G: 


GUIDE TO THE AMERICAS. 
The Williams & Wilkins 


3altimore, Maryland. 


NATURALIST’S 
Publishd by 
Company, Price 

$10.00. 


1 


This volume is the result of eight years 
of labor by the Committee on the Preserva- 
Natural Conditions of the Ecological 
It has been prepared 


tion of 
Society of America. 
with the aid of various individuals, institu- 
The reader will be 
deeply impressed, as he peruses the book, 
with the tremendous amount of work and 
the rare ability which has i 
preparation. The first part of the volume 
is devoted to a discussion of the importance 


tions and organizations. 
gone into its 


and need of natural areas preserved for all 
time in their primitive conditions from all 
standpoints, scientific, economic, and artistic. 
It is followed by a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the original biota of both Americas 
from the Amazon north to the Arctic 
Circle and beyond. A _ most 
description of natural areas and regions in 
the different States and the Southern Cana- 
dian Provinces is then given. 


painstaking 


Effort has been made to list and describe, 
insofar as it was possible to obtain the 
information, every area which is now being 
held as a Natural Preserve, or which 
should so be held. Naturally these lists and 
descriptions are incomplete as yet. The 
results accomplished and the accuracy of 
the details redound greatly to the credit 
of all of those who had a part in com- 
piling it. It is a book of inestimable value 
for every scientist specializing in any 
phase of Botany or Zoology and to every 
lover of nature who wants to know where 
to go in order to study and enjoy condi- 
tions as nature made them and not as man 
has mishandled them. Fr. WE: 


Pocket Manual Issued on Forest Trees of 
Connecticut 

In cooperation with the United States 
Forest Service the Connecticut State Park 
and Forest Commission has issued a pocket 
manual of the common forest 
Connecticut. This follows the plan of a 
number of other manuals which have been 
issued by State organizations and has the 
customary line drawings and descriptions 
by which tree lovers may readily identify 
more common species. 


trees of 


The material was compiled by Wilbur 
Mattoon of the Forest Service and State 
Forester Austin F. Hawes of Connecticut. 
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Now Complete in 
Four Volumes 


A NATURAL HISTORY | 
OF THE DUCKS 


By John C. Phillips 


This monumental work—the 


one of its kind ever attempted—is a 


only 


treasure-house of information. Show- 
ing 137 species, it presents for the 
first time a complete study of the 
ducks of the world and is a remark- 
able contribution to natural history 
and to ornithological literature. No 
naturalist 


sportsman, bird-lover or 


can resist its appeal. 


Brooks, 


Allan 


Agassiz Fuertes and 


Frank Benson, 
Louis other 


artists have supplied 102 illustra- 
tions of which 73 are reproduced 
Each 


inches and is 


in color. volume measures 
934x125 


blue boards with gray canvas backs. 


bound in 


“With the publication of this work 
a new epoch in American ornithology 


dawns.”—Dr. Joseph Grinnell. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street, Boston 

















Announcing | 
the First Edition of 


FOREST FINANCE 


By Herman H. Chapman 
Professor of Forest Management, Yale 
University 

UPERCEDES Forest Valuation which | 

for years has been a recognized au- 
thority on Forest finance. 
FOREST FINANCE sets forth the pos- 
sibilities of forestry as a private business 
enterprise and is invaluable to those own- 
ing or considering the purchase of timber- 
land as well as the student of forest 
economics. 

$4.50 a copy. Send order to 
The Tuttle, Morehouse and 

Taylor Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Plant Memorial Trees 
Identify Them with 
Markers 
TREES 
I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is 
prest 

Against the earth's sweet flow- 
ing breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce KILMe_r. 


Plant a tree. What more- 
beautiful tribute to a loved one 
than that glorious sign of Na- 
ture to the world that life is 
ever renewing? 

Handsome cast bronze shield 
shaped markers (similar to the 
one illustrated above) four by 
three and three-quarters inches 
are $2.00 each postpaid. Screws 
for attaching to the tree are 
included with each marker. 
Special prices on 25 or more 
markers ordered at one time. 

This type of marker usually 
sells for five dollars and is by 
far the best we have ever 
offered. 

Certificates of Registration 
of Memorial Trees are furnish- 
ed free to any member of the 
Association. All requests for 
certificates should give name 
of individual or organization 
planting, date of planting, kinds 
of trees, and name of person in 
whose memory they have been 
planted. ; 

The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 














AMERICAN FORESTS 


Progress of Forestry Legislation in 
Congress 

With the signing of the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill by the President on 
May 12 final assurance was given for the 
development of additional fire coopera- 
tion activities under the Clarke-McNary 
act, for establishing the Fire Weather 
Warning Service to be operated prin- 
cipally on the Pacific Coast and for ex- 
tending somewhat, the research program 
for the Forest Service. Other increases 
were confirmed for sanitary and fire pro- 
tection on National Forest public camp 
grounds and tor white pine blister rust 
control work. The total Forest Service 
appropriation in this bill amounts to 
$15,070,507. 

At a special session of the Senate 
on the evening of May 10 the Pennsyl- 
vania Federal Forest Experiment Station 
bill was passed, authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $30,000 during the coming fiscal 
year and this bill has been promptly re- 
ferred to the Agricultural Committee 
in the House. The same action was 
taken on the National Arboretum bill, 
but the McNary-Woodruff bill was pass- 
ed over upon objection of Senators 
Overman of North Carolina and Bruce 
of Maryland. Danger of weakening amend- 
ments being submitted to the McNary- 
Woodruff bill is great and there is need 
for every friend of the measure to pledge 
his Senators to vote for it in unamended 
form and to urge them to use their in- 
fluence in bringing it up for considera- 
tion at an early date. Having passed in 
the House in amended form it is hoped 
that when passed by the Senate the full 
forty million dollar authorization will be 
favorably considered by the conferees. 

Efforts are being made to secure a 
hearing on the experiment station bills 
for Pennsylvania, the Ohio Valley and 
Porta Rico, before the House Committee 
on Agriculture. So far agricultural relief 
has crowded these bills out. 

The Fire Protection bill covering the 
four National Forests in Southern Cali- 
fornia and which would authorize a 
special cooperative fund of $1,000,000 over 
a period of five years has not been con- 
sidered by the House but friends of the 
hopeful that it will be 


session in spite of 


measure are 
brought up this 
the disapproval of the Bureau of the 
3udget. 

It is predicted that Congress will be in 
session until late in June. 





Kentucky Legislature Passes Forestry 


Bills 
The 1926 Kentucky Legislature unani- 
mously passed two bills which will aid 
forestry work in the state. The first law 
gives forest wardens authority to summon 
fire fighters and equipment, to trespass 
on private land in line of duty and to 





arrest without a warrant any violators of 
the forest laws. The law provides two 
rather unusual features,—persons  sum- 
moned to fight fires do not have to be 
paid and forest wardens may administer 
oaths or affirmations to examine people 
thought to know facts relating to forest 
fires or claiming compensation for services 
rendered. 

The second bill, sponsored and written 
largely through the efforts of 
N. U. Bond, provides for the establishment 
This law provides for 


Senator 


of forest reserves. 
assessing lands at not more than $2.50 per 
acre during the time that they are listed 
as forest reserves, and for a ten percent 
yield tax to be paid half to the county 
and half to the state at the time any 
timber is cut. The law is unique in that 
it provides that all taxes except the yield 
tax are to be paid to the forest reserve 
fund and used in the administration of 
the forest reserves. 


Vermont Forestry Essay Contest 

During American Week, Ver- 
mont’s 8th grade school children competed 
in an essay contest on “The Importance of 
American Forestry.” The winning essays 
in each school district were awarded a copy 
of “The Forest Poetic’ and are eligible 
to enter county contests. Ten dollars in 
gold is given to the winners of the county 
contests and the second prize is a copy of 
the Forestry Almanac. County winners will 
compete in the state contest of which the 
judges are President K. R. B. Flint of the 
Vermont Forestry Association; Commis- 
sioner of Forestry Robert M. Ross, and 
Commissioner of Education C. H. Dempsey. 
The first prize in the state contest will be 
$25 in gold and a free trip to the annual 
meeting of the Association at Rutland on 
May 26, where the winning essay will be 
read. The second prize is a subscription 
to AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE. 


Forest 


Both prizes carry with them life mem- 
bership in the Vermont Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

True, True 

A foreign visitor on taking his boat at 
New York after a tour of the United 
States was asked by newspaper men what 
line of American activity had impressed 
him most. 

“Your great numbers of motor cars and 
the wonderful roads,” he replied. “Many 
miles were excellent—marvelous! Lincoln 
has built a wonderful highway and Jeffer- 
son’s route from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada is a great road. I liked the Bab- 
cock roads in Minnesota, too. But there 
is another road builder running wild in 
country. His name is 
Frenchman, perhaps, and 
I care less for his roads 


your admirable 
DETOUR, a 
very eccentric. 
than any other.” 
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Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


| School of Forestry 
| New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


revs Schaal of 


| Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN ForESTS 
Forest LIFE are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well balanced ecurricu 
and the 


AND 


lum inspiration of leaders 


in the profession of forestry. 


from them 


that 


Members may select 
the full 


are choosing from the best. 


with assurance they 











Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing § an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D.S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 








The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Soph- 
omore Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, a modern pulp mill, a 
well-equipped sawmill, a complete 
dry-kiln plant, the biological labora- 
tories, and an excellent reference 
library afford unusual opportunities 
for investigative work. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lum- 
ber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four- 
year undergraduate courses, special 
courses are offered that lead to the 
degrees of Master of Forestry, Mas- 
ter of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 














| Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 


gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 


ing plants near at hand. 


obtainable 
logging 


Summer work readily 
in the Forest Service, in 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 





Corvallis : : Oregon 


~ 


Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry, a De- 
partment of Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





Undergraduate and _— graduate 
courses in Technical Forestry. 
Forestry teaching in spring and fall 
at Manitou Forest (a /7,000-acre 
Forest belonging to the School), 
and the winter term at Colorado 
Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 











Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 


camp-course required of all 
in practical logging 
Maine, under 


Eight-weeks’ 
Seniors in Forestry, 
operations in northern 
faculty supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor ef Forestry 
































School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state, and private forests 
near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 














Mention AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest Lire—I/¢t Helps 














How Many Far Seeing, Friends Can You 


Number in Your Circle? 


A man must be able to look at least fifty years beyond his own day— 
and be willing to work for that distant date—to be classed as “a far-seeing 
citizen.” 

If there are THREE such men and women in your circle, then indeed you move 


in an elect and select group. 
Such a privilege carries the responsibility on your part of bringing into their lives 


all the good and gain possible. 


To such a group no greater good and gain can come than your nomination to mem- 
bership in The American Forestry Association and your gift of the Association’s maga- 
zine, keeping them in touch with the nation’s forestry policies, with its attendant effect on 
the health, finance, and happiness of the nation. America’s one time great old forests 
must be brought back. The names of your three far seeing friends, with your check for 
$12 total, covering Subscribing Membership for them, will bless your friends, extend the 
work of reforestation and give you pleasure. Notification will be mailed your friends by 
the Association in your behalf. 


Fill in their names below, enclose with your check, to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


I enclose my check for $12 for the following subscribing memberships in the Association: 
Name Address 
Name Address 
Name Address 


Signed ae ee : , 
(Name) (Address) 
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